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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS.* 
PART I. 


GENERAL ASPECT—CENTRAL POSITION OF ILLINOIS—TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF 
SEVEN LARGEST STATES—COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES AND EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES—-MANUFACTURES OF RHODE ISLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA COM- 
PARED—MISSISSIPP! VALLEY—RIVERS—TEMPERATURE—ADVANTAGES OF LOCA- 
TION OF ILLINOIS, ETC., ETC. 

The United States, occupying the middle portion of North 
America, and stretching across the continent 2,900 miles, 
and containing 3,260,000 square miles, is divided into three 
distinct regions, the Atlantic slope, the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, which may be considered as extending from the Alleg- 
hanies to the lofty summits of the Rocky mountains, and the 
transmontane, or country lying between the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Pacific ocean. In these grand divisions, con- 
sidered without reference to the north or south, there is 
every variety of. soil, climate, production, and scenery— 
magnificent rivers, great inland seas, inexhaustible agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, and all the elements of national 
wealth, independence, and greatness. The confederacy 
enjoys, by an extended coast of about 3,000 miles on the 
east and south, every facility for commercial intercourse with 
Europe, Mexico, and the Atlantic States of South America, 
and by a sea-coast of something over 1,500 miles on the 
Pacific, like facilities of free intercourse with Asia and all 
that portion of the globe. Commercial men esteem it a 
settled question that the larger part of what has been known 
for so many ages as the eastern trade will be diverted to our 





* We are indebted to the author, John Lewis Peyton, Esq., Chicago, for this 
invaluable paper, which will be published in parts in the Review. 
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western shore and across the continent through the United 
States. The rapid settlement of California and Australia, 
with their increasing commercial relations and those of all 
the countries lying on both sides of the Pacific, taken in con- 
nexion with the onward progress of improvement in this 
country, lead unerringly to this conclusion. It is difficult to 
estimate the advantages which will accrue to the United 
States from such a trade, and the splendid destiny of a 
country with such vast resources, and by whose enlightened 
policy every quarter of the globe is made to contribute to its 
substantial wealth, advancement, and prosperity. 

The State of Illinois is in the centre, or, I should rather 
say, is centrally situated in this wide-spread country, and 
from the peculiar advantages of her position, enjoys the 
trade of an immense region, and free, easy, and natural 
means of communication with almost every part of the 
Union. Her northeastern boundary for fifty miles is upon 
Lake Michigan, which gives her a valuable trade with the 
lake country of the north and the Canadas, and the means 
of communicating through the St. Lawrence with all the 
world. 

As a physical section, Illinois occupies the lower section 
of an inclined plane of which Lake Michigan and both its 
shores are the higher sections. This plane, falling off from 
its upper sections, embraces much the larger part of Indiana. 
The lowest section of the plain is at Cairo, which is 340 feet 
above tide-water in the Gulf of Mexico. The extreme arable 
elevation of the State may be stated as 800 feet above tide- 
water, and the mean height of 550 feet. The periphery of 
the State is 1,150 miles, two-thirds of which is made by 
navigable streams. Her greatest length, which is on the 
meridian line of Cairo, is 378 miles, and her greatest width, 
which occurs on the parallel of Danville, is 212 miles, 
and she contains an area of 55,405 square miles. This gives 
her, as to territorial extent, the eighth rank among the 
States of the Union. The seven larger States are: 


Square miles. Square miles. 
Virginia, whose area is.......-. 61,852 | Michigan......ceeesceeeees 56, 243 
Georgia. ..cccccccccccces ee+ 58,000 | California..........00. ooee+ 188,981 
a ee coe 59,268 | Texas. .cccccsccccccccccces 237 ,321 
Missouri ..ccccscccccccceses - 67,380 


She is more than forty-two times larger than Rhode 
Island, and is but 10,720 square miles less in extent than 
the six New England States. She is, then, one of the first 
States of the American Union in size, and will occupy among 
those States a more prominent position when California shall 
have been divided, of which there is very little doubt, and 
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when five new States have been erected out of the domain 
of Texas, for which provision was made in the joint resolu- 
tions of annexation. Her influence in the national councils 
will always be felt—a leading State, her voice will always 
be heard with interest and respect. 

Considered with reference to European powers, she has 
5,018 square miles more of territory than England, is equal 
in extent to the united territories of Holland, Belgium, and 
Portugal, and is more than twice as large as Denmark, 
including Holstein and Luneburgh. She only ceases to be 
in extent a great empire when compared with such colossal 
powers as our whole Union of States, Russia, France, and 
governments of similar size. But it has been well said, *‘It 
is not the immense extent of a territory, happily, which con- 
stitutes the grandeur of a State; for example, the United 
provinces of Holland, after having thrown off the yoke of 
Philip II., the most powerful king of his age, sustained with 
advantage a contest against Louis XIV., and, having con- 
quered vast distant provinces, has since given a new destiny 
and high prosperity to a small kingdom. See, also, Eng- 
land, who started out with a territory of less than 150,000 
kilom. (square) and now rules over millions.”’ 

This fact is so well established as scarcely to justify being 
illustrated, but the remarkable results which have been 
obtained by the indomitable enterprise and industry of the 
people in an inhospitable climate and upon a flinty soil, as , 
contrasted with those obtained in a genial climate and on a 
generous soil, will justify the introduction of the following 
facts as to the States of Rhode Island and South Carolina, 
and settled beyond a cavil or a doubt the true grounds upon 
which a State must rely for its greatness. The manufactures 
of Rhode Island are more valuable than the manufactures 
and cotton of South Carolina. Thus— 


Rhode Island manufactures. .....+e.cccceccccccccreecccscesenes $8,640, 626 
South Carolina manufactures. ....0..--ecrccceccsccrecccerccces 2,248,915 
South Carolina raises cotton to value Of. .....sescceessectececens 4, 628,270 


The population of Rhode Island is but 147,545, while that 
of South Carolina is 668,507. The area of Rhode Island is 
but 1,306 square miles, while that of South Carolina is 29,000. 

Illinois is traversed by no ranges of hills or mountains, 
and is, with the two exceptions of Delaware and Louisiana, 
the most level of the United States. The southern portion, 
however, is hilly, and there are many high and abrupt bluffs 
upon the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. Prairies are not so 
numerous or extensive east of the Mississippi as west, south 
of the Ohio as north, but Illinois is emphatically a prairie 
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State. There is but one prairie west of the Mississippi larger 
than Grand Prairie in this State—none of greater fertility. 
This prairie has its southern commencement in Jackson 
county, and extends, varying in width from one to twelve 
miles, north through the counties of Perry, Washington, 
Jefferson, Marion, Fayette, Effingham, Cumberland, Coles, 
Champaign, and Iroquois, where it connects with the prairies 
that project east from the Illinois river. Prairie is a French 
word signifying a meadow or pasture ground. In the west 
they are divided into those that are flat and those that are 
rolling. The soil of both is deep, friable, and of unexampled 
fertility. The flat present in summer an expanse of green 
grass as boundless as the ocean, and the effect is magnificent 
when the tall grass is bent to and fro by the winds. Like 
all plains, they are monotonous, and especially desolate and 
dreary when covered with snow or blackened by recent con- 
flagration, Their aspect is varied, and even picturesque, 
when there is a large growth of uneven and scattered timber, 
following the streams that pass through them, which creates 
the impression that there are inequalities of surface. 

The rolling prairies, as they spread out before you, in their 
vastness resemble the waves of the ocean after a storm. 
Between the ‘‘swells,’’ which vary in height from twenty to 
sixty feet, there are are sloughs, or sections of wet and 
marshy ground; when ditched a running stream is produced 
and the ground is ready for the plough. For the most part, 
they are interspersed with woodlands or solitary clumps of 
trees, which give them a diversified and beautiful appearance. 
They are covered during the spring and summer with an 
endless variety of bright and beautiful flowers. There have 
been many conjectures and theories as to the manner in 
which the prairies were formed. The indications are very 
conclusive that Illinois was once covered with water—was 
once the bottom of a great lake. The writer of the following 
lines has fallen, in my opinion, upon the true origin of the 
rich alluvions of the Mississippi valley and the contiguous 
prairies. 

‘There is no question that the richest soil in the United 
States is to be found in the Mississippi valley. There is not, 
as in so many other cases, a thin covering over the clay, the 
sand, the gravel, the chalk, or the rock; but the deposit of 
ages, effected by the constant operation of mighty agencies. 
In some cases the rich black mould is found as much as a 
hundred feet deep, and when turned up is as light and free 
as the driven snow. The pedestrian, as he walks over it, can, 
in most instances, sink his cane to the very head of it. Nor 
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is it any wonder that it should be found so deep, when we 
consider that the vast desert which intervenes between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky mountains has been gradually 
despoiled, that this rich deposit should be made in the lower 
portions of the valley. The great plain, which, commencing 
some hundreds of miles to the west of the river, slopes gently 
up toward the mountains, has been gradually denuded of its 
soil, nothing being now left upon it but the dry sand, 
through which the rocks project as the bones sometimes 
protrude through the skin, the whole looking like the 
cadaverer of what was once a fertile region.”’ 

The entire northern portion of the State is composed of 
rolling prairies, dispersed with timber. The State of Illinois 
has been divided and arranged under three general heads: 
First, the alluvions of the rivers, which are from one to eight 
miles in width, in some places elevated and in others low 
and subject to inundation. They consist of an intermixture 
of wood and prairie. The most remarkable of these allu- 
vions, from its extent and the depth of its soil, is known as 
the American bottom, which name it derived from having 
once been the western boundary of the United States. It 
commences at the mouth of the Kaskaskia river, and runs up 
the Mississippi between 80 and 100 miles to the mouth of the 
Missouri. It is bounded on the east by a continuous bluff, 
varying in height from 50 to 200 feet. Its area is 450 square 
miles, or 288,000 square acres. Along the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi there is a growth of timber, with an exceedingly 
thick undergrowth from a half to two miles in width. 
Second, after leaving the alluvions and the rising bluffs that 
bind them, there is a tract of level country elevated from 50 
to 100 feet, which is sometimes called table-land. The 
greater proportion of this is called prairie, which is some- 
times dry and at others wet and marshy, depending on the 
convexity or concavity of the surface. Third, the hilly and 
broken sections, consisting of intermixtures of woods and 
prairies, the soil in places being indifferent, as in portions of 
Fayette and Clark counties. Cook county deserves to be men- 
tioned in this connexion, as it neither, properly speaking, 
is prairie or alluvion, and does not come under the third 
general head in the foregoing classification. It is more level 
than the genuine prairie, less fertile. owing to the presence 
of large quantities of sand, and resembles the low districts or 
salt marshes of the sea-coast. The nature of the soil, and 
the traces left for some distance in the interior, have led to 
the conclusion that the lake at no distant day swept over it. 
Though these lands be not of equal fertility with others in 
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the State, they have been successfully reduced into cultiva- 
tion, and are highly productive. 

The alluvions constitute a considerable part of the territory 
of the State, as may be readily conjectured from the number 
of streams. It is a source of regret that there is no sufficient 
data for ascertaining their exact extent, but a tolerably cor- 
rect idea will be derived from a view of the large number of 
rivers in the State. Much the largest of these is the Illinois, 
an Indian name signifying THE RIVER OF MEN. It is formed 
by the Des Plaines and Kankakee, some fifty miles southwest 
of Chicago, and after pursuing a course in this direction 500 
miles, empties into the Mississippi 25 miles above the mouth 
of the Missouri. The current below the mouth of the Ver- 
million is gentle, the bed is wide and deep, and the naviga- 
tion good during the whole summer. It spreads out into a 
beautiful lake called ‘‘ Peoria,’ about 200 miles from its 
mouth. The banks are uniformly low to the mouth of Spoon 
river. The alluvions are bounded by high bluffs consisting 
of perpendicular ledges of rocks from 200 to 300 feet in 
height. 

It receives the Fox, Aux Sable, and Little Vermillion 
rivers, and Crooked creek, and other streams of less note, 
from the north, and the Vermillion, Mackinaw, Sangamon, 
and other streams, from the south. 

The Fox river is a clear and beautiful stream, which rises 
near Lake Michigan, and pursues a southwest course to the 
Illinois. 

The Kankakee is a large and navigable stream, but near 
the State line it loses itself in a marsh. 

Rock river rises in Wisconsin and pursues a westerly 
course 300 miles, emptying into the Mississippi 300 miles 
above the mouth of the Illinois. It is a beautiful stream, 
and the lands upon it are very fertile. 

The Kaskaskia is a large stream rising in the southeastern 
part of the State, near the head waters of the Embarras, and 
runs in a southwestern direction and enters the Mississippi 
about 100 miles above the Ohio. It has numerous tribu- 
taries, of which the principal are Lost, Crooked, Elkhorn, 
and Plum creeks, Fort river, Hurricane fork, Shoal, Sugar, 
Silver, Richland, and Horse creeks. The river is navigable 
150 miles to Vandalia in high water. Its banks and those 
of its tributaries are generally fertile. The Little Wabash 
has a course of 150 miles. The banks are very fertile, but 
subject to excessive inundation. The country between it and 
Skillet fork is particularly liable to inundation, and is in 
many places low and marshy, so that the water remains on 
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it during the whole season. In autumn the stream is very 
low and sluggish. 

The Embarras river is a navigable stream, the banks of 
which are flat and subject to inundation, but very fertile and 
heavily timbered. Spoon river is a large and beautiful 
stream. The land on this river is high and undulating, well 
watered, and handsomely diversified with timber and prairie. 
It is considered one of the most eligible sections in the 
northern part of the State. ° 

The Sangamon is a large stream, emptying into the 
Illinois, 130 miles above its mouth. It is about 150 miles 
in length. The lands bordering on it and its tributaries are 
uncommonly fertile. : 

The Big Muddy runs through a fine prairie country. It is 
navigable about fifty miles, and empties into the Mississippi 
about sixty miles above its junction with the Ohio. 

In addition to these streams there are one hundred and 
ten or twenty others, not enumerated, whose banks are 
alluvial deposits. It is safe to affirm that there is not in this 
country a territory of similar extent and equal fertility, nor 
is there on the face of the globe any like quantity of land of 
greater resources. This fact will be fully demonstrated in a 
future number, by a reference to its productions, agricultural 
and mineral. 

Lying between latitudes 37° and 42° 30’ north and longi- 
tudes 87° 49’ and 91° 28’ from Greenwich, Illinois has a 
climate differing with the different parts of the State. Every 
flat country is subject to extremes of temperature, unless it 
be surrounded by modifying circumstances. This is the case 
with Illinois. The causes which operate to correct the 
extremes of weather in the State are two great ranges of 
mountains on either side of the Mississippi valley, and the 
chain of lakes extending to the frozen regions of the north. 

In a State of such size, stretching through five degrees of 
latitude, there is a wide difference between the climate of the 
north and south. In southern Illinois the climate is exceed- 
ingly mild and pleasant, except for a short time in summer, 
when the sun is very powerful and the heat extremely 
enervating. Fruits, wines, and almost every production of 
the soil which delights in a warm climate, flourish here. 
In middle Illinois the climate is delightful, owing to the 
exhilarating breezes which prevail during the whole summer 
from the northwest, During the most oppressive weather of 
the summer the nights are cool and bracing—the ther- 
mometer sinking at night to sixty degrees, and frequently - 
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below, when during the day it has stood as high as 96 and 
100 degrees. 

The following results, drawn from three years’ observa- 
tions made upon the state of the thermometer near the centre 
of the State, furnish a correct idea of the temperature 
through the entire year for this region: 


Mean temperature for the Ist year...... eoccvcccccccccscceces eseee 550 52’ 
- ” Dd YEA. cccccccccecccccecccccccccescoce 56° 98’ 
ae SA FORT. ccccccsccecescsoccece cosseccees 560 18’ 

Mean temperature for the three years.......+..0 ecccccces eovees 56} 


Mean temperature for each month during the above years. 
January....... 30° 62’ May.......... 620 66’ September.... .70° 10’ 


February...... 38° 65' June........-. 74° 47’ October...... 59° 00’ 
March........ 439 13' July.......00. 78° 66’ November.... 53° 63’ 
Apfil.......+++ 58° 47’ August....... 72° 88’ December.... 34° 33’ 


Statement showing the annual range of the thermometer. 


Ist year—Lowest.... 5° below zero. Highest.... 1010 Range.... 960° 
2d year—Lowest.... SO below zero. Highest.... 96° Range.... 88° 
3d year—Lowest.... 6° below zero. Highest.... 100° Range.... 94° 


Average monthly range during these years. 





Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. 
January... 3to 59 Range... 56] July...... 61 to 99 Range... 38 
February... 6 74 ‘se. 68] August... 59 96 ses 
March.... 16 73 ss  4ee 57] Sept...... 40 92 see 5D 
April..... 32 83 ‘© 4. 51] October... 24 81 oe 6 
May. eooee 43 = 89 ‘¢ ++ 46] November. 37 78 6 eee 41 
June...... 52 94 ss 4. 42] December. 19 63 6 eee 





Mean temperature of the different seasons. 


Winter. ccccccccecccccccees SHO SH | Summereccccccscccccccoes 15° Of 
Spring... .eercesessccceees 54° 74’ | Autumn....eececesseeeeee 600 77’ 


The winter generally commences about the middle of 
December, and continues till the middle of February. In 
the same latitude, west of the Alleghanies, the climate is 
milder than it is east. In the winters of 1819 and 1820, the 
Mississippi at St. Louis was covered with ice for two months; 
but this is very unusual. In the winters fof 1851, 1852, 
1853, and 1854, it was covered over, but not during the 
winter. 

In northern Illinois, the springs are wet and disagreeable, 
the summers pleasant, the autumns excellent, but the winters 
extremely cold. There is not, during the winter, a great 
fall of snow; nor is it the extremity of the cold which makes 
the weather so disagreeable, but the perpetual winds which 
blow from almost every quarter over the open country. The 
winds, when from the lake, can be borne; but from the 
prairies, they are icy, freezing, merciless. 

The following meteorological observations, taken in Han 
- cock county, during three years, give the following large 
proportion of fair to rainy days: 
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Fair days. Cloudy. Rainy. Snow. 
First year. .ccccccccccscccseccsccccccese 246 74 42 3 
Second year. ..cessccccssccscsccccsccess 250 67 43 5 
Third year...cccccccccseccccccccccsece 229 98 48 10 


With such a display of figures, it ceases to be remarkable 
that this climate is regarded as one of the mildest and most 
agreeable in the northern portion of the country. 

About the middle of October or first of November, the 
Indian summer commences, and continues from fifteen to 
twenty days. During this season the weather is dull and 
cheerless, the atmosphere is smoky, and the sun and moon 
are sometimes almost totally obscured. 

Notwithstanding, then, the varieties of her climate—its 
severity during the winter at the north, and the enervating 
heat of the summer at the south—Illinois may be regarded 
as having one of the most desirable and favored climates of 
the States in the Union. 

With all the advantages of her fine situation—an empire 
in extent—the richest portion of the richest country in the 
world—with navigable streams on every border, and pene- 
trating her remotest sections—rapidly increasing her popula- 
tion with an industrious, enterprising, and educated class of 
citizens—can any one doubt her future position of empire in 
that great valley fated to control the destinies of our 
republic? 


MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY OF FLORIDA* 


The relation of a country’s physical characteristics, to the 
generation of disease, has ever impressed the mind of the 
most casual and superficial observer; for though, on refer- 
ence to the nosological catalogue, we find the disturbing 
causes of a physiological equilibrium often universally mani- 
fested, how frequently comes the conviction that others have 
only ‘‘a local habitation and a name.’’ 

Marked deficiencies in the sanitary materials of the Swit- 
zer’s soil make him the melancholy victim of goitre and 
cretinism, whilst frambeesia derives its existence from the 
torrid atmosphere of Africa, and pellagra is in time annihi- 
lated, unless afflicting the victim in its birth-place—Lom- 
bardy. The dogma, as old as the days of Hippocrates, that 
the soil of each country furnishes, through its vegetable or 
mineral kingdom, an antidote for the diseases peculiarly in- 
cidental to it, experience has so far failed in verifying, but 
we have ample testimony for proving, that though the reme- 
dy be not always indigenous, the diseases unfortunately are 





*By E. L. Gaillard, M. D., of Wankeenah, Jefferson county. 
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so most frequently. We see this, that physical causes are 
abundantly sufficient, in many countries, for the origination 
of disease, and establishing this point, it is far more evident, 
that the comparative presence, or absence, of these causes is 
capable of modifying the various forms of disease as already 
existing. This is entirely the case, whether as applied to 
diseases existing elsewhere, and artificially introduced, or to 
the analogue of these diseases, locally developed, from causes 
in essence similar to those which first originated them. It 
is in this connexion that the medical topography of this 
State becomes interesting; not from the presentation of 
causes, as productive endemic diseases, but from such as ap- 
pear to mitigate and modify certain manifestations of disease, 
whether of foreign or indigenous origin. Such modification 
being the effect of causes peculiarly and strictly appertain- 
ing to the physical characteristics of the country, it is neces- 
sary that these be strictly analyzed and carefully reviewed. 
Florida (so called, not as is generally supposed, from its 
being the land of flowers, but from Pasqua Florida or Palm 
Sunday, the day on which it was, in 1512, discovered by 
Ponce de Leon) is a peninsula, forming the extreme south- 
east boundary of the United States; its boundaries by lati- 
tude being 25° to 31° north, and by longitude 80° 25’ to 
87° 20’ west. This is its present extent, but in former years 
it included much of all that territory north of it on the At- 
lantic coast. The Carolinas, deriving their name from the 
French, (attempting colonization during the reign of Charles 
IX,) were once included in the limits of Florida. Its western 
boundary reached once as far as the Mississippi, and the St. 
Mary’s river marked its northern terminus; but ‘‘old things 
have passed away,’’ and this State, reduced to its present 
modest limits, came into the hands of our government in 
1821. Geologists have ascribed to Florida a comparatively 
recent terrestrial existence: and this State, long held under 
the enfeebled yet jealous sway of the still proud Castilian, 
now rapidly advancing, under the impulse of characteristic 
Anglo-American energy, in the march of civilization and 
refinement, is the perfect and beautiful fabric which the won- 
drous and mysterious labor of the insignificant coral insect 
has raised into a visible existence. Once the theatre exhibit- 
ing the melancholy spectacle of Spanish inactivity and agri- 
cultural impotence, now a created and substantial testimony 
of American enterprise and prospective perfection—this, one 
among the last reluctantly detached gems from the coronet 
of Spain, stands star-represented in the galaxy of America. 
Florida, it is believed, stands a terrestrial temple, supported 
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on pillars and arches of enduring coral. A narrow peninsula, 
laved on its eastern shore by the Atlantic, and on its western 
by the Gulf of Mexico, we could not expect to find its surface 
either highly elevated or by mountains diversified. Ten 
miles, accordingly, as we advance inwardly from either shore, 
the country is flat and sandy ; the peculiar forest growth of 
such a soil, the yellow pine, stretches away in the interminable 
distance ; occasionally here, as in the interior, we meet with 
elevated tables, denominated on this account -hummock lands, 
which, from their extreme value, give an agricultural interest 
to those sections in which they are found; progressing still 
onward, we come at last to the most elevated, diversified and 
valuable regions of the State, known as Middle Florida. 
We have thus taken a rapid and cursory view of the coun- 
try, but it is necessary to select the characteristics common 
to all, and peculiar to some of its regions, that by description 
and review we may better be enabled to discover and ap- 
preciate those causes which are of special interest and im- 
portance in the medical history of the State. 

The general character of the Florida soil is light and 
sandy ; not calculated to sustain a continued and exhausted 
system of cropping. Those who come with this intention, 
after a few years of varied success, are soon compelled to 
take up the march still further westward, and leave in the 
comparatively barren and exhausted soil behind a melan- 
choly testimony of agricultural ignorance and folly ; a cause 
of just contumely and reproach from the better informed 
who may succeed them. The pine lands of eastern Florida 
are generally barren, unless in some rare sections, where 
limestone abounds ; such regions are of medical interest, and 
to them we will in time allude. 

The pine regions are covered generally with what is known 
as the ‘‘ wire grass,’ an unfailing indication of poverty ; 
the dwarf palmetto is aiso a marked and accompanying char- 
acteristic of such soils. The peninsula is almost entirely 
skirted with this peculiar kind of land and superincumbent 
growth. The hummock lands are disseminated indiscrimi- 
nately thoughout the State, and are of universal interest, 
whether to the agriculturist, the botanist, or the lover of the 
picturesque. These lands are of two kinds, the grey and 
the clay ; the former are soon exhausted, but the latter, in 
their character of durability and strength, similate alluvial 
soils. Both have attracted the chief attention of the travel- 
ler, for in them is vegetation most rank, luxuriant, diversi- 
fied and beautiful. One realizes, upon entering a hummock, 
the astuteness of the savage in making such a locality the the- 
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atre of his covert, concealed, anddeadly mode of warfare. Here 
the bright, dazzling and sickening light of a summer’s mid- 
day sun is converted into the picturesque, refreshing and 
soul-breathing shade of a welcome twilight; here, the shades 
of night anticipate the closing hours of day, and ere light 
has yet passed from the earth, here is ‘‘ the blackness of 
utter darkness’’ rendered visible. 

This digression, for the purpose of describing the physique 
of a country, may seem useless and the object irrelevant, but 
the conviction would otherwise soon come, that a suppression 
of this information must render a thorough appreciation of 
pathologic causation at least obscure and perhaps impossible. 
Proceeding then in the discussion, we come next to the allu- 
vial regions. ThoughFlorida, on a glance at the map, ap- 
pears sectionized by courses and bodies of water, and is thus 
really subdivided, yet in no State in its latitude would we 
perhaps meet with less alluvial soil. There are inland and 
river swamps, but the former are few in number and small, 
if we except the great Ouaquephenogaw, (in the northern 
part of the State, and nearly three hundred miles in circum- 
ference,) whilst the latter seldom occur, and are always quite 
limited in size. This is due to a combination of causes ; the 
country, though generally low, little elevated, and in no 
part mountainous, is still broken by a multiplicity of small 
hills and valleys, and as the streams naturally select these 
last—following them continuously and tortuously to the sea- 
board—they are necessarily pent up, and, rarely overflowing 
their boundaries, present no practicability of deposit. The 
waters flowing asa rule over sandy soil are generally clear, 
and when, in time of heavy rains, the streams becoming 
swollen overleap their banks, (though the temporary over- 
flow may in very scattered localities injure vegetation,) 
and thus give rise to organic decomposition after ‘‘ the sub- 
sidence of the waters,’’ yet, as is evident from their beautiful 
and characteristic transparency, there can rarely be a possi- 
bility of alluvial formation. This, overflow occurs but in 
few localities, and in these but rarely ; the waters soon return 
into their natural channels and the adjacent country to a 
state of highland growth. Some of these rivers are not by 
these physical causes thus confined, but their overflow is of 
short duration, and their waters of such transparency and 
low specific gravity that the character of the contiguous 
vegetable growth is unaffected and unaltered. It isa matter 
of extreme doubt, whether the waters in most of the rivers 
would ever be the cause of deposits, however long superjacent 
or stagnant, for their extreme and characteristic transpar- 
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ency negatives such a possibility. We see thus that the 
alluviai formation in this State is not only comparatively, 
but absolutely small, and that, in all probability, such will 
ever be the case; we may safely expect, and even predict, 
that it will in successive years grow less, as a more liberal 
and general system of drainage, with other methods of in- 
ternal improvement, becomes generalized. The ordinary 
operations of farming will slowly but surely contribute to 
this end; the plough alone, yearly and constantly increasing 
the surface of absorption, is no insignificant productive cause 
of this desired effect. Torrents of water, once running head- 
long down naked hillsides, rendering them unproductive, 
barren and valueless, accumulating in valleys, and inducing 
sickness through the medium of a necessarily produced de- - 
composition, are now by the agency of this instrumental 
agriculture restrained and absorbed. Lands fast verging on 
ruin and worthlessness have thus been rescued, and the 
cause of the destruction converted into a blessing. The in- 
direct but sure agency of disease is thus checked and anni- 
hilated; the element which in former years brought blight 
to the land, sickness, death and distress to its tillers, is by 
this simple means made to accomplish the beneficent object 
of its mission; naked hillsides and pestiferous valleys now 
refresh and gladden the eye, clothed in the beauty of verdure; 
wealth abounds and health smiles where want desolated and 
death once destroyed. 

Whilst on the subject of alluvial formations, we cannot 
omit mentioning a circumstance singularly apposite in es- 
tablishing the truth of what has been stated. A gentleman 
of middle Florida, having purchased an extensive tract of 
land many years since, was pleased to find thereon a very 
large body of water without an apparent outlet. A short 
time after settling, he had a large canoe made for the espe- 
cial purpose of enjoying the advantages and pleasures of his 
supposed fishery. His servant was directed, after the launch, 
to take hook and line and go forth in search of the coveted 
luxury for the forthcoming meal, but after a laborious day 
spent on the lake, he returned and reported that the depth of 
water was in most places insufficient for floating his craft, 
and that, apparently, there was not a fish existing therein. 
Curiosity now excited, a party was made up for exploring 
this inland wonder, and after close and patient examination 
the report of the servant was verified. The water was sin- 
gularly transparent, and revealed beneath an apparently 
dark brown and richly composed soil. The idea of agricul- 
tural wealth and profit was now in the ascendancy ; during 
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the next season the lake was carefully, thoroughly, expen- 
sively drained, and a variety of grain experimentally sown. 
To the astonishment of the owner, the vegetation was not as 
good as that on his poorest pine-lands, and the yield not 
sufficient to.compensate him for the trouble of tillage. The 
dried soil was now examined, and proved to be nothing more 
than the desiccated remains of aquatic vegetation once luxu- 
riant in the waters of the lake. Nothing similar to that 
rich and stimulating alluvium, characteristic of the river 
bottoms in the Carolinas. It was about as rich as a collec- 
tion of dried oak leaves and about as valuable. When ex- 
posed to the fire, it burnt as readily as the ordinary deca- 
dentia of our pine forests; more slowly, however, and in this 
. respect resembling peat. If treated as peat now is done with 
lime, and after a lapse of time thoroughly incorporated with 
the subjacent soil, by means of repeating ploughing, etc., 
this mass might be turned toa valuable account. It com- 
pletely wanted the medical characteristics of ordinary allu- 
vium, for the negroes, residing not more than a half mile 
distant and exposed to the western, southern, and their im- 
termediate winds, which, for the most time, swept this drained 
and exposed surface, have never suffered. There is another 
cause which prevents the extensive accumulations of water 
in this State, and indirectly alluvial deposits, with consequent 
sickness. As if in perfect verification of the coral theory, 
relative to the originated existence of this State, many rivers 
and very large streams have subterranean exits ; water which 
is collected from the adjacent country in their channels and 
exposed to view for a time, suddenly disappear, and of their 
further destiny nothing is ever known. The mysterious de- 
pressions of the soil, known as ‘‘lime sinks,’’ and scattered 
with a general indiscrimination throughout the country, 
point to the real character of its subjacent formation. Some 
of these ‘‘lime sinks’’ are really beautiful; tops of large 
trees, growing in the depths below, are often seen on a level 
with the surrounding country. Water is most commonly 
found in these terrestrial concaves, and where existing sel- 
dom varies in extent of surface and depth. Many have been 
explored, in a few the depth of water has been ascertained, 
but the majority are fathomless. The lakes of Florida differ 
very little from these ‘‘lime sinks;’’ their banks are not as 
abrupt, (the lands shelving gradually to the water’s margin,) 
and their size not so limited. These in the main constitute 
the points of difference. The ‘‘lime sinks’’ and lakes are 
characterized by that partly incomprehensible extremity of 
depth; this is very generally the case, yet not over the entire 
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extent of surface. Where the bottoms have been explored, 
they are usually sandy, little aquatic vegetation is manifested 
and less alluvium. Their localities are seldom sickly, and 
the inhabitants select frequently, as sites for their dwellings, 
spots immediately adjacent. This is quite a feature in the 
settling of the country, appropriate and agreeable; there 
seems, so-far, to be no attendant danger, and the effect is 
striking and picturesque. The most expensive and gorgeous 
structures, perfect in taste, style and adornment, are fre- 
quent and common throughout the southern States, but the 
invariable absence of water detracts painfully from those sur- 
rounding ‘‘views,’’ which would otherwise be perfect. This 
fact must have been apparent to every one visiting and enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of our country residences in the south; 
without water few scenes, whether natural or artificial can 
be perfect, and the absence of this very desirable and essen- 
tial element of landscape not only injures, but frequently 
destroys those pictures which the artist Nature renders other- 
wise perfect. For the absolutely beautiful, in a view, it is 
an indispensable requisite. These lakes, with few exceptions, 
never interfere with the health of the surrounding country, 
and when in future years civilization and refinement shall 
have reached their acmé, habitations thus located and im- 
proved will be pervaded by an almost Italian air. 

The springs of Florida, infinite in number, interest and 
variety, will be fully described when treating of the diseases 
of the State; and it will be more appropriate to consider 
them in connexion with those diseases which are either re- 
moved or mitigated when subjected to their influences. There 
is a species of ‘‘marsh called galen, consisting of water 
courses covered with spongy earth, and trembling for a con- 
siderable distance about the spot impressed.’’ This is, it is 
understood, peculiar to the southern part of the peninsula, 
and in much of the country now inhabited by the Indians ; 
but as little is known respecting it, we must content ourselves, 
for the present, with this bare mention of its existence. After 
a brief description of the prairies of Florida and the prin- 
cipal cities, we will enter fully into our subject, as we will 
then have described, as far as is necessary, those physical 
portions of the State which bear a close relation to its dis- 


eases. 


The new metal aluminum is now said to be an unquestioned 
conquest of science, and may be produced in any quantity for 
three dollars a pound. Further improvements are expected 
to reduce its cost to fifty cents, when it will naturally replace 
iron in many household and familiar utensils. 
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Nativities of the Inhabitants of the Leading Cities of the United States—1850. 
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LEADING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES—1850. 


fativities of the Inhabitants of the Leading Cities—Continued. 
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Nore.—Exclusive of 5 Arkansians in Baltimore, 25 in Cincinnati, 26 in Louisville, 80 in Mem- 
phis, 97 in New Orleans, and 39 in St. Louis, &c ; 4 Californians in New York ; 19 Iowans in Chica- 
go, 24 in Cincinnati, 10 in Louisville, 5 in Memphis, 6 in Milwaukie, 21 in New Orleans, 4 in New 
York, 7 in Philadelphia, and 77 in St. Louis; 19 Texans in Baltimore, 9 in Cincinnati, 8 in Hart- 
ford, 9 in Louisville, 10 in Mobile, 164 in New Orleans, 23 in New York, 8 in Philadelphia, 4 in 
Richmond, 21 in St. Louis, and 6 in Washington ; 76 natives of Wisconsin in Chicago, 8 in Cincin- 
nati, 21 in Detroit, 4 in New Haven, 28 in New York, 7 in Philadelphia, and 23 in St. Louis; 4 na- 
tives of the Territories in Louisville, 31 in New York, and 8 in Providence. Savannah cannot be 
defined on the returns. 

* Exclusive of those unknown. The total foreign includes other countries not named in the table: 





“COTTON” IS KING.* 
FREE-NEGRODOM. 


This is a work, though under a coquetish title, worthy 
of the most serious attention of every patriotic Ameri- 
can, whether north or south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. It is at once cogent, well-informed and temperate. 
While it must delight every friend to the continued glory 
and happiness of this aspiring republic, it need not offend 
the most determined abolitionist. hat then are its merits? 
the reader naturally exclaims. They consist in the follow- 





*Cotton is King: or the culture of cotton and its relations to agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, to the free colored people and those who hold that 
slavery is in itself sinful By an American. Cincinnati, 1855. 
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ing propositions, which are fortified by authentic evidence 
and sound temperate argument: 

1. The utter failure of the free colored race, in the non- 
sMaveholding States, to confirm the hopes of their white 
friends, by improved morality:and industry. 

2. The insuperable aversion of the free colored race to 
labor in the articles of slave labor most demanded by the 
markets of the world, as cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco. 

3. The stubborn resistance to emigrate to a purely African 
and civilized state, as Liberia, encouraged, too, by mistaken 
friends. 

4. The vast ramifications of the products of slave labor 
with the agriculture, the mechanic arts, the manufactures 
and the commerce of the United States as well as those of 
the civilized world. 

5. The participation and even its encouragement by the 
friends of the colored race, owr armis des noirs, and even the 
free negroes themselves, in African slavery, by freely and 
eagerly consuming the products of slave labor, on which 
slavery subsists, and by which it lives. 

6. That slavery is a great civil and social evil identical in 
principle with despotism; but which is to be tempered by 
mercy and religion, till, like the other evils of human life, 
it can be abolished without endangering the civilization of 
society. 

1. The utter failure of the free colored race, in the non- 
slaveholding States, to confirm the hopesof their white friends, 
by improved virtue and industry. 

It ought not to be forgotten in viewing the progress of a 
race considered and treated as an inferior and degraded one, 
that they cannot be expected to feel a full social impulse to 
exertion and forbearance ; the same degree of improvement 
ought not to be expected of them in the absence of the most 
influential incentives to human effort. But while admitting 
this extenuation, will it cover or defend the social delin- 
quency of the free colored race in the non-slaveholding 
States? 

The first fact which presents itself to the notice of every 
good citizen and every lover of orderly and prosperous 
society, is, that after forty-seven years after Pennsylvania 
abolished slavery within her limits, which was in 1780, 
‘‘one third of the convicts in her penitentiary were colored 
men ; while few of the other free States were more fortunate ; 
and some of them even worse—one half of New Jersey’s 
convicts being colored men.’’* While this was the ratio of 





* Boston Prison Discipline reports, 1826-1827. 
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colored to white criminals, that of the white population of 
Pennsylvania to its colored was, in 1830, as 1,112,784 to 
38,435 ; that is more than 25 to 1. The same comparison 
of the two kinds of population in New Jersey gives 299,590 
whites to 18,283 colored people, or more than 15 tol. At 
these ratios, the colored criminals in Pennsylvania should 
have been 3's of the whole, while it actually amounted to } ; 
and in New Jersey the colored criminals should have been 
zs of the whole criminal population, while it actually was 
3. The actual degradation and inferiority of the African 
negro race, not the Abyssinian, not the Egyptian, not the 
Moorish race of northern Africa, for these are well estab- 
lished different species of men, but the genuine negro race, 
is a melancholy fact, authenticated by its earliest memorials. 
The continued barbarism and the abject slavery of this race 
at home, its notorious sale to all the slave buyers of the world, 
possibly to the ancient Egyptians, but certainly from the 
time of Las Casas to the present, are pregnant proofs of de- 
graded nature. This is not said to discourage attempts at 
the improvement of this unfortunate race; but rather to 
stimulate its friends to wiser and more energetic efforts. But 
what observer of the world around him can avoid asking 
the question, how comes the negro race so long subject to 
slavery and sale as inanimate merchandize, while other 
races of mankind have redeemed themselves from this con- 
dition, in some degree, more or less? This truth is exem- 
plified in the condition of those who were the serfs of ancient 
Europe, and the northern regions of that part of the world 
in modern times? Why is the negro more subservient to 
slavery than any other race of man? His resistance to im- 
provement among a superior and dominant race might be 
admitted without precluding him from the hope of ameliora- 
tion under more propitious circumstances. 

The actual degradation of the free negro, below the stand- 
ard of civilization around him, is a fact that cannot safely 
be denied in the United States, in Canada, or the West In- 
dies. Even in the free dominion of the north, (possibly an 
unfavorable climate for the development of the negro,) he 
withstands the example all around him, and vegetates in 
poverty and misery. 

Were the negro not thus averse to order and industry 
among the free whites, why have the free States of the north- 
west, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, obstructed their settlement 
among them so pertinaciously? This, too, m a market 
so understocked with laborers? They cannot feel the ap- 
prehension, which the slaveholding States may well enter- 
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tain, of their corrupting and seducing their slaves; and 
still they all, and I believe some of the eastern States, act 
on the policy of excluding the free negroes from among 
them. Nor have any of the most rabid advocates of negro 
freedom relaxed their laws for the admission of negroes in 
the halls of legislation ; and but most partially, and hardly 
as an act of society, have they admitted the black race into 
family alliance by marriage with the white. 

The testimony to this obstinate degradation is confirmed 
by the report of missionaries and travellers of most un- 
doubted veracity, and likewise of the friends to the negro in 
the non-slaveholding States. I will begin with the last; it 
isa letter from the Hon. Gerritt Smith to Governor Hunt, 
of New York. It is dated in 1852, and after speaking 
of his ineffectual efforts to prevail upon the free colored 
people to betake themselves to mechanical and agricultural 
pursuits, says: ‘‘Suppose, moreover, that during all these 
fifteen years they had been quitting the cities where the 
mass of them rot both physically and morally, and had gone 
into the country to become farmers and mechanics.’’ Again, 
in the same letter, he says, ‘‘I1 do not say that the colored 
people are more debased than white people would be, if per- 
secuted, oppressed and outraged as are the colored people. 
But I do say, that they are debased, deeply debased; and 
that to recover themselves, they must become heroes, self- 
denying heroes, capable of achieving a great moral victory— 
a two-fold victory over themselves and a victory over their 
enemies.’’* 

- Such is the condition of the free colored race in the non- 
slaveholding States. 

Nor is their condition better in Canada ; of four stations 
under the care of the abolitionists, at the opening of 1853, 
but one school remained. The missionaries formally asked 
the parent society to be released, because, say they, ‘‘ of the 
opposition to white missionaries manifested by the colored 
people of Canada,”’ ‘‘and the interested misrepresentation 
of ignorant colored men pretending to be ministers of the 
gospel.’’ For these reasons, they say that the funds of the 
association could be better employed elsewhere.’’ 

In the West Indies the account is still worse. The Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for 1853, say that the 
friends of emancipation have been disappointed in some res- 
pects at the results in the West Indies, because they expected 
too much. A nation of slaves cannot at once be converted 
into a nation of intelligent, industrious, and moral freemen.”’ 





* Idem, 146. t Idem, 134. 
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‘¢ Licentiousness prevails to a most alarming extent among 
the people. The almost universal prevalence of intemperance 
is another source of the moral darkness and degradation of 
the people. The great mass among all classes of the inhabit- 
ants, from the governor in his palace to the peasant in his 
hut, from the bishop in his gown to the beggar in his rags, 
are all slaves to their cups.’’* 

Mr. Bigelow, of the New York Evening News, after spend- 
ing a winter in Jamaica, for the very purpose of observing 
the condition of things, mentions the enormous quantity of 
lands thrown out of cultivation since 1848, says: ‘‘ This de- 
cline has been going on from year to year, daily becoming 
more alarming, until at length the island has reached what 
would appear to be the last profound of distress and misery;”’ 
‘* thousands of people do not know, when they rise in the 
morning, whence or in what manner they are to procure 
bread for the day.’’+ 

Gov. Wood, of Ohio, on his way to Valparaiso, in 1853, 
stopped at Kingston, in Jamaica, and thus describes what he 
witnessed: ‘‘ We saw many plantations, the buildings dilapi- 
dated, fields of sugar cane half-worked and apparently poor, 
and nothing but that which will grow without the labor of 
man appeared luxuriant and flourishing. The island itself 
is of great fertility, one of the best of the Antilles; but all the 
large estates upon it are fast going toruin. In the harbor 
were not a dozen ships of all nations, no business was doing, 
and everything you heard spoken was in the language of com- 
plaint. Since the blacks have been liberated they have be- 
come indolent, insolent, degraded, and dishonest. They are 
a rude beastly set of vagabonds, lying naked about the streets, 
as filthy as the Hottentots, and I believe worse.’’t Again, 
Bishop Kip, on his passage to California, in 1853, also stopped 
at the same Jamaica port, and declares that ‘‘the streets are 
crowded with the most wretched looking negroes to be seen 
on the surface of the earth. Lazy, shiftless, and diseased, they 
will not work since the manumission act has freed them. Even 
coaling the steamer is done by women. About a hundred 
march on board in a line with tubs on their heads, (tubs and 
coal together weighing abont 90 pounds,) and with a wild 
song empty them into the hold. The men work a day, and 
live on it a week. The depth to which the negro population 
has sunk is, we are told, indescribable.’’§ This testimony 
might be confirmed by other authorities, indeed by every 
traveller to the non-slaveholding islands in t'\e West Indies, 
or proprietor in those oppressed and harassed colonies of 
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European masters and foreign legislators. It is most amply 
corroborated by Mr. Barton Premium, in his ‘‘ Eight years 
in British Guiana, from 1840 to 1848, inclusive.’’* Laborers 
deteriorating season after season, year after year, wages rising, 
and fields turning out of cultivation for want of laborers and 
sufficient work. Expenses of cultivation accumulating on 
the planter. 

A planter, who made 700 hogsheads, assured the author 
that it took his whole crop of sugar to pay the expense of his 
plantation, and he had only hisrum clear.’’+ ‘‘There might 
be,’’ he says, ‘‘ nearly a score of such plantations out of 200 left 
in the colony. Of the rest, there is not one that affords a 
revenue.’ ‘‘ Estates sold in 1849 fetched fifty per cent. below 
those of 1840.’ ‘‘One estate, which was sold in 1839 for 
£20,000, was now (1856) sold for £8,000.’’ These are but 
specimens of wholesale ruin, diminution of product and de- 
preciation of property throughout the province of Guiana, 
under the rule of a British queen and parliament. 

And shall our countrymen labor to bring on a similar state 
of ruin and desolation on their own fellow-countrymen? men 
of their own race, to favor a foreign one, of most intractable 
and stubborn and low dispositions? Shall the free white men 
of the United States struggle against the peace and happiness 
of their own fellow white men, to bestow freedom on a race 
which will not enjoy that freedom but will abuse it, as all 
experience with them in our own bosom proves? Shall the 
black man be freed by the ruin of his white brethren, to 
brutalize the negro still more deeply ? 

(To be continued. ] 





PAUPERISM AND CRIME—WHITE AND COLORED—NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL DEGRADATION IN PRODUCING PAUPERISM AND 
CRIME, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE FREE COLORED CITIZENS AND FOREIGNERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. BY THE REV. ROBERT EVEREST, OF ENGLAND. 


During a residence in India I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the social degradation of certain classes among the 
Hindoos, accompanied by great want of moral character 
among those so degraded. In the belief that the latter of 
these phenomena was the effect of the former, or that, wher- 
ever a degraded class existed, they would be found wanting 
in moral character, it was sought to bring this idea to the 
test of numerical calculation. 

For this purpose it was necessary to assume that what I 
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have termed the want of moral character, or, in other words, 
the tendency to crime and pauperism, might be measured by 
the proportionate numbers of each class that were to be found 
in the various prisons, jails, and almshouses throughout a 
country. 

The United States, then, appeared to afford a good exam- 
ple, in its free colored citizens, a distinct class, socially de- 
graded, and the object was to ascertain in what numbers, 
relative to the total population of each, they and the white 
race were held in confinement. 

To this end I first collected from the ‘‘ American Alma- 
nack,”’ for 1853, (a small annual of statistics published in the 
country,) an account of the numbers of each race, white and 
colored, to be found in the State prisons of several of the 
States at a certain period, and comparing these with the total 
population of each, as given by the census of 1850, I was 
enabled to make out a table, showing the number of State 
prisoners of each race to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

But when I came to the numbers for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, where the total of foreign white prisoners was given 
separately from the native, I found, on comparison, that the 
proportion of the former was much greater in the prisons 
than of the latter. 

Thus, by referring to the table (A) it will be seen that the 
native white Americans were in the State prison of Massa- 
chusetts only in the proportion of 32 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
of foreigners 97 to 100,000, and of the colored race no less 
than 552 to 100,000. It was evident, then, that to obtain 
anything like a correct estimate of the difference between the 
native white and free colored races, the number of foreigners 
among the former must first be deducted. This could not be 
done from the imperfect information afforded by the publica- 
tion above referred to, but I took the opportunity of a visit 
to the United States to resume the inquiry. 

I first obtained at Boston the official report of the house of 
reformation for juvenile delinquents, and of the almshouses 
there, and afterwards, at New York, visited or obtained the 
reports of the three State prisons in that State, besides the 
city and county jail, or penitentiary, the workhouse, (where 
those under sentence for short periods are confined,) the alms- 
house, and the house of refuge for juvenile delinquents. 

I must here take the liberty of stating, for those un- 
acquainted with the subject, that this house of refuge is, in 
fact, a house of reformation, where juvenile criminals and 
vagrants are sent instead of to jail. For further particulars 
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respecting it I beg to refer to the note that accompanies 
table E. 

From New York I went to Philadelphia, and there pur- 
sued the enquiry, visiting all the public establishments that 
could throw light on it. After this I repaired to Washing- 
ton, in the hope that, on application at the census bureau 
there, the question would be solved at once, but I was told 
that no such information as I wished had been printed. 

I therefore made a point, in a journey of several thousand 
miles through the States, of visiting the State prisons, county 
jails, and almshouses on my way, and obtaining such informa- 
tion as I could respecting their inmates. 

From this I was enabled to draw out at length a table (A) 
for 16 of the principal States, shewing first, from the census, 
(1850,) the total population of each class, native white, free 
colored, and foreign, in the State, next the number of each 
class in the State prison, and the proportion of prisoners to 
100,000 inhabitants. As this information has either not 
been printed, or, if printed, only in a number of separate 
official reports for distribution among members of the local 
degislatures, and which are to be obtained only at the respec- 
tive State prisons, I have taken the liberty of offering it to 
the society. 

It will be observed, by reference to the table A, that the 
16 States there enumerated possess an aggregate population 
of 12,143,978 native whites, 345,568 free colored, and 1,790,- 
807 foreigners. As the totals of each class, for the whole of 
the United States, amount only to 17,312,533 (including 
32,658 individuals whose place of birth was unknown,) 434.- 
495 and 2,240,535 respectively, it is not probable that a more 
extended investigation would materially alter the results 
already obtained. 

Again, referring to the table (A) it will be seen that, from 
the totals of populations and State prisoners there given, the 
ratio of these latter to every 100,000 inhabitants has been 
found to be 22 for the white natives, 224 for the free colored, 
and 78 for the foreigners, which number are to each other 
nearly in the ratio of 1: 10, and 1 : 34, or more correctly, 
1: 10.18 and 1: 3.55, and this is the ultimate fact which it 
was desired to obtain. 

The consideration of it enabled me to put together a quan- 
tity of scattered information I had gathered, during my 
journey, from the different jails, almshouses, and houses of 
refuge, for it evidently mattered not whether the number of 
prisoners and paupers was great or small, in every 100,000 
inhabitants, so that the ratio of one class to the other was 
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preserved. I therefore made out a table (B) in which is 
stated the number of inmates of each class in certain of the 
city and county jails, houses of refuge, and almshouses which 
I visited, but the ratio of prisoners to every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants is omitted, and instead of that, the ratio of each class 
of prisoners to the native white is given in a separate table, 
marked C; the first term of the ratio, viz., the native white, 
not being expressed, as being in all cases equal to unity. 
These establishments being merely for subordinate districts 
or counties, for the most part, I have used in making the 
calculations the total populations of those districts or coun- 
ties as given by the census, (1850,) rather than the total 
populations of the States which were taken for table A. 
These different populations are given in a list at the end of 
the table B, and in the right hand column of that table the 
number indicates which of those in the list has been taken 
for comparison. 

From the general average at the bottom of the table C, it 
will be seen that the ratio of native whites in the jails, police 
prisons, &c., is to the colored :: 1: 5.48, in the houses of 
refuge :: 1 : 25.20, and in the almshouses :: 1 : 4.84, and 
the ratio of the same to the foreigners is in the jails, prisons, 
&c., :: 1: 4.96, in the houses of refuge :: 1: 8.80, and in the 
almshouses :: 1 : 6.63. 

It will be ebserved that these ratios differ, in some degree, 
from those derived from the State prisons, which I have placed 
in the right hand column by way of comparison, but the cir- 
cumstances in the two cases differ greatly. In the State prisons 
only crimes of a grave nature are punished, such as felony ; in 
the county jails and and the police prisons, especially the 
latter, ‘‘assault and battery,’’ ‘‘ drunkenness,’’ the disorders 
of a sailor ashore, and domestic squabbles, are all condemned 
to a short lock-up. 

The circumstance that, in the general average, the ratio of 
foreigners to the native whites is more in the almshouses than 
of the colored to the same (the latter being only 4.84, the 
former 6.63), arises, I believe, from the circumstance that 
there is rather an indisposition to admit them to the benefits 
of the almshouses, than any lack of desire on their part to get 
there. At Louisville, Kentucky, I found the colored were 
not admitted at all to the almshouses; at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
from the annual report of directors of infirmary, (March Ist, 
1852), we learn that out of 3,269 cases in which relief was 
given during the previous year, in only 10 was it given to 
colored people, and only for interment. 

Referring again to the table A, it will be observed that the 
number of State prisoners to 100,000 inhabitants differs 
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greatly in different States, but it must be remembered that 
these are semi-independent States, each with its own code of 
laws; thus, in Connecticut, a number were in the State prison 
for adultery, but nowhere else. In the Pennsylvania State 
prisons the separate system prevails, which is much more severe 
than any other, and this, consequently, may account for the 
small numbers to be found there. In the southern, or slave 
States, the number of State prisoners appears to be smaller than 
in the north, but this, probably, arises from the circumstance 
that these are more inclined to the summary and less trouble- 
some modes of flogging and hanging. ‘‘ North Carolina,’’ 
says the report of the State prison, (Richmond, Virginia,) 
‘*has never departed from the old system of the gallows.’’ 
It has no State prison, neither has South Carolina; 
Georgia has one, but it is much found fault with by influential 
og ; Mississippi has one, but no colored are admitted 
there. 

Upon the whole, then, the information derived from tables B 
and C does not invalidate the conclusions obtained from table 
A, namely, that for equal numbers of different classes of the 
population, the ratio of colored prisoners, and of foreign to 
the whole, is greater than of the white natives, (thus evincing 
a greater tendency to poverty and crime in those two races ;) 
but on the contrary, confirms them. 

Reverting again to the details of table A, we find that in 
one of the States, the details of which are there given, the 
populations, &c., have been taken from the ‘‘ American 
Almanack,’’ (1853,) in which the whites are not subdivided 
into natives and foreigners, so that, to complete the table, it 
was necessary to assign to ita proportion of foreign criminals 
equal to what prevails in one or two of the contiguous States: 
the name of the State is Vermont. The number which is 
given upon analogy is marked with an asterisk, but, as the 
State to which it belongs is not among the most populous and 
important, no probable alteration in it would materially in- 
fluence the general result. 

The question then, being regarded for the moment as 
proved, it naturally occurs to us next to inquire what is the 
cause of such a result, which appear to be general. 

1. The greater or less density of population in different 
States, by giving greater or less facilities for the concealment 
of crime, may affect the proportions existing between the 
criminals of different States, but cannot influence those be- 
tween, criminals of different races in the same State: that 
reason, therefore, may be dismissed from consideration. 

2. The circumstance that the colored do for the same 
crimes receive in some States a longer term of imprisonment 
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than the whites, and thus would appear in the State prisons 
at any given time in larger proportions than the latter, 
might account for a small inequality of ratio between the two 
classes, but not for the very large one we have ascertained, 
viz., 1 : 10.18. Take, for instance, the case of the eastern 
State prison of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. In the years 
1850, 1851 and 1849, 316 white prisoners were discharged, 
after having altogether completed a term of imprisonment 
amounting to 732 years, or 2 years, 3 months, and 24 days 
for each individual; while during the same period 91 colored 
were discharged, having completed a total of 239 years—2 
years, 7 months, and 15 days for each. Now these two 
periods are to each other very nearly in the ratio of the 
number of months of which each is composed, viz., :: 27 : 31, 
whereas the number of State prisoners to 100,000 inhabitants 
of each class was, respectively, 10 and 198, an inequality by 
no means to be accounted for from a small difference in the 
duration of imprisonment. 

3. It may be asserted that the greater tendency to crime 
and poverty among the colored race may be caused by their 
want of education. Let us see how far this reason holds 
good. 

If we assume the not being able to read and write as the 
test of want of education, we shall find that, in the 16 States 
over which our investigation has extended, the total numbers 
in such a predicament, of each class, were, by the census of 
1850— 


Comparing these amounts with the total population of each 
class, as given in table A, the number that cannot read and 
write of each, in every 100,000 of population, is— 


These numbers are to each other, very nearly, :: 1 : 5.93 and 

: 2.68, whereas the ratio in which equal numbers of the dif- 
ferent classes were found in the State prisons was, by table 
A, 1: 10.18 and : 3.55. 

Tt is clear then, that there is a portion of this inequality 
of ratios which want of education cannot account for, even 
though we suppose it everywhere to have produced a full, or 
proportionate, effect. 

Besides, this reasoning will only hold good wherg the 
whole of the prisoners are uneducated, 7. e., cannot read and 
write. 
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In such a case, if we had 1,000 or 100 individuals, and no 
other causes were in operation to influence the result, we 
might expect to find the different classes divided according 
to the ratios we have above laid down, viz., 1 : 5.93 : 2.68. 
If we then took an equal number of educated prisoners, we 
might expect among them to find these ratios changed, for 
the same cause that increased the chance of any one class 
being found in greater proportion than the others among the 
uneducated would diminish the probability of its being found 
even in equal numbers among the educated. Thus, taking 
the case above, the native whites, we suppose, are found un- 
educated to the number of 3,463 in 100,000 inhabitants, and 
the colored to the number of 20,439 in the same. Suppose, 
also, that the uneducated are confined in the proportion of 
1: 10, and the educated only in that of 1: 20, then the num- 
ber of uneducated prisoners would be 346 + 2,043 = 2,389, 
and the number of educated 

100,000 — 3,463 . 100,000 — 20,439 
— 20 

Now we have not often any information upon the education 
of the prisoners in the official reports, but in 5 of the 16 
States we have, and they belong to the most populous— 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, Kentucky, and New York. 
We are there informed that out of a total of 2,539 confined 
in these 5 prisons, 1,332 could read and write, and 1,207 
only could not. We cannot, therefore, ascribe the greater 
tendency to crime among the colored to ignorance alone, 
though that may in some degree promote it. 

Three other modes of accounting for these phenomena have 
been suggested to me. In the case of the negro, it is said 
that his physical organization is deficient, or, as the phreno- 
logists would call it, the conformation of his skull. In the 
case of the emigrants, it is said they are the worst part of 
the population of their respective countries. Neither of 
these causes will account for the differences between the va- 
rious classes of emigrants. 

Thirdly, it has been said that the differences in crime be- 
tween the emigrants arise from the Protestant and Catholic 
religion. 

But this will not account for the great difference between 
Sweden and Norway, where both countries are Protestant. 

Unable, then, to assign any other cause to the phenomena, 
we must revert to the one to which we alluded at the com- 
mencement of this paper, viz., that the social degradation of 
a class, generally speaking, and of the colored race in this 
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particular instance, is the cause of its greater tendency to 
crime and poverty. 

If we consider how it is that this happens, it naturally 
occurs to us, that they who have had the misfortune to be 
placed by birth in a degraded position, are not likely to en- 
tertain any friendly feelings towards those who from their 
infancy have been accustomed to treat them with contempt. 
Moreover, their lot in life is fixed; there is little or no hope 
of bettering their condition and of ensuring respect. They 
have, therefore, no inducement to practise self-denial for the 
present from a regard to the future. The sensual enjoy- 
ments of life are those alone which circumstances allow them 
to look to. 

A train of conditions exactly opposite to these concur to 
form the character of the white citizen of the free States. He 
is born, even if he be poor, among equals and friends. No- 
thing tends to awaken feelings of malice or antipathy within 
him. The honors of the State are fully and fairly thrown 
open to him, and he becomes conscious, from an early age, 
that upon himself alone depends the position in life which he 
is to attain. Thus he learns to practise self-denial, in the 
hope of bettering himself for the future. He is free-spoken 
and unaccustomed to deceit, resembling in these respects the 
nations of Europe, such as the Swiss and Norwegians, whose 
institutions are partly similar to his own. Like them, he 
becomes self-relying, frugal, and industrious, and, like them, 
does not shrink in early life from exiling himself from home, 
to return, after years of toil, with wealth and credit. 

Besides, where every man is a legislator, his own feelings 
are interested in observing, and encouraging others to ob- 
serve, the laws which he has himself assisted in making. 
He is no longer a mere labor-machine, drudging for the 
benefit of others, but a partner in the concern. 

I have named these two nations, the Swiss and Norwe- 
gians, because among them I first had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the effect of certain circumstances, analogous to those 
which prevail over the free States, in developing the good 
feelings of mankind and elevating their views. The char- 
acter of the Swiss is known to every one. From table A it 
will be seen how far that of the white native of the States 

‘compares with the general European one. The general ratio 
for State prisoners is :: 1 : 3.55. 

But, from the information given in the official reports, I 
was enabled to make out a further table for 12 of the States, 
showing the number of European State prisoners in each 
State, their native countries, and the total population of each 
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description residing there. From this a further comparison 
was made of the tendency to crime in each nation separately, 
by ascertaining the number of each that were to be found in 
the State prisons to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The numbers are much too small, in many cases, to be 
relied on, yet I cannot help pointing out as extraordinary, if 
only a coincidence, that the three nations whose institutions 
are most analogous to those of the United States, viz., Swit- 
zerland, Norway, and Holland, should agree with them in 
the comparative absence of criminality and pauperism among 
their peoples. 

I have now only to state how far I have been made aware, 
since these inquiries were commenced, that the object of them 
has been anticipated. 

It became known to me very early, that the greater ten- 
dency of the colored race to commit crime had been remarked 
by Mr. Siljestrém, the Swede, and by Chevalier (Michel) 
(‘* Lettres sur-l’Amérique du Nord.’’) But, beyond this 
general fact, 1 knew nothing until my own investigation was 
nearly concluded, when, on visiting the State prison of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond, I was favored by Mr. CharlesS. Morgan, 
the superintendant, with a copy of his official reports for two 
years, (1851 and 1853-4.) In the first of these the subject 
is cursorily touched upon, (p. 12,) but in the latter, two tables 
are drawn out, (pp. 44, 45,) one shewing the numbers of each 
class received in the State prisons of 5 States, and the pro- 
portion which each bore to their respective populations. From 
this it would appear, that for equal populations the ratio of 
white criminals is to that of colored:: 1: 7.91. From the 
second table, which is that of the numbers confined in the 
prisons of eight States, he derives the ratio of 1 : 10.71. The 
first of these coincides best with the deductions I have ob- 
tained from table A, considering that he has not separated 
the foreigners from the native whites. 

In the abstract of the seventh census of the United States 
(Washington, 1853) it is stated, that ‘‘the whole number 
convicted of crime in the United States for the year ending 
June Ist, 1850, was about 27,000; of these 13,000 were 
natives, and 14,000 foreign born. The native prisoners in- 
clude colored convicts, the numbers of whom it is impossible 
to state.’’ Pauperism:—‘‘The whole number of persons 
who have received the benefit of the public funds of the dif- 
ferent States for the benefit of indigent persons amounts to 
134,972; of this number there were 68,538 of foreign birth, 
and 66,434 Americans. Of those termed Americans many 
are free persons of color,’’ (pp. 28, 29.) Now, compare 
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Natives. Foreigners. 
Total Pop. Criminals, Total Pop. Criminals. 
17,737,505 : 13,000 | and 2,210,828 : 14,000 
: : 100,000 : 73.3 :: 100,000 : 633.2 
Total Pop. Paupers. Total Pop. Paupers. 
17,737,505 : 66,434 | and 2,210,828 : 68,538 
: 100, 000 : 374. 5 :: 100,000 : 3100.1 





These ratios 8 are even of greater inequality than those I have 
obtained. 

Icannot quit the subject without begging to draw atten- 
tion to No. 4, table B, of those received or discharged from 
the city prisons of New York. In three years, ending 1852, 
a total of 68,456 prisoners were received or discharged from 
the city prisons, which were thus divided— 

nate, ba Free Colored. Foreigners. 


Total Pop.. . 260, 743. ws cvcccccees 13,815. wecscccceces 240,989 

I advert to this, because there is undoubtedly some rowdyism, 
as it is called, and ruffianism, in New York, which is apt to 
impress travellers with an unfavorable idea of American in- 
stitutions, but the blame, as may be seen here, does not lie 
with them. 

The foreign parentage of the criminals and paupers has 
not been traced out, but, if we were to assume it to be what 
it has been proved in the case of the vagrant children ad- 
mitted to the houses of refuge, namely, to that of the native 
white Americans, in the proportion of 8.8 : 1, (table C,) then, 
as we have before found, that, for equal numbers of popula- 
tion, the proportion of native white Americans was to that 
of the foreigners in the State prisons :: 1: 3.55, we may 
conclude that the proportion of native white Americans by 
parentage, as well as by place of birth, is to that of foreigners 
by parentage as well as by place of birth :: g4¢ : 3.55:: 
1:8.8 + 3.55 :: 1: 31.240. So little are the institutions of the 
country favorable to the growth of crime. In fact, the effects 
of them are very similar to what are obtained under free 
trade. The manufacturer, deprived of protection, more than 
makes up, by increased vigilance and skill, for the want of 
artificial aid, and, in like manner, the influential classes, in 
those countries where power rests with the people, labor with 
wonderful solicitude in forming them to industrious and 
moral habits. An idle and dissolute man, invested with 
political power, is felt to be a public nuisance, and the Pe 
trine that ‘‘ property has its duties as well as its rights’’ 
fully acted upon. 

That the degration of their class does embitter the minds 
of the emigrants, and they wish to escape from it, may be 
further inferred from this, that the great majority prefer a 
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residence in the United States to one in the adjacent British 
colonies. Out of nearly two millions of people (1,909,543) 
who left the United Kingdom for North America, in 10 years, 
ending with 1852, (see Cheshire’s ‘‘ Results of the Census,’’) 
78.4 per cent., or nearly four-fifths, went to the United 
States. Yet there are no physical or material advantages in 
the United States. Wages are full as high in the colonies, 
and land to be had on as easy terms. If we turn to the 
south we find that the emiyrants shun the slave States, where 
labor is degraded, quite as much as they do the colonies. Six 
of the border free States had, in 1850, a population of 1,403,- 
629 foreigners, while the six adjacent slave States, with an 
area somewhat larger, had not above 190,138, less than one- 
seventh of the other. The difference is well known in the 
free States, and the reason I have always heard assigned for 
it by Americans is the one I have given, viz., ‘‘ that only a 
low, mean set, who have lost all self-respect, willingly go 
where labor is not honorable.’’ 

A singular confirmation of this remark may be found in 
the circumstance that, of the emigrants settled in the slave 
States, a much larger per-centage is to be found in the State 
prisons than of those who settle in the free States, (see table 
A.) In the free States, the number of foreign State prisoners 
to every 100,000 inhabitants of the same class varies from 
42 to 105, while in the slave States it varies from 83 to 427. 
By going through the necessary steps we find the former 
class is found in the State prisons to the average number of 
70 for every 100,000, and the latter to the number of 142 
for 100,000. The native white American being 22. The 
difference would probably be greater between the two former, 
but that the sparseness of population in the slave States ren- 
ders concealment of crime very difficult, and often impossible. 

The free States referred to are 10: Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana. The slave States are 6: 
Maryland, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Virginia. 

That this preference of the emigrants for the comparatively 
narrow slip of country, called the free States, is not owing to 
its superior climate, may be seen by any one who will con- 
sult the map. The northern part of the State of New York, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, are as much crowded by emigrants 
as any other parts; yet they are not further to the north 
than Upper Canada. Maryland, Virginia, and Missouri, 
are not more exposed to the heats of the south than Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois; yet the former are nearly deserted by 
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emigrants, the latter swarm with them. What can it be 
that determines thither such a host? 

We may then subdivide the ‘‘foreigners,’’ of Table A, 
into two classes: the one living in the free States, which 
may be called the one sensible to degradation, and the other 
living in the slave States, which may be called insensible to 
degradation. The latter of these, as we saw, had a rate of 
criminality (142) approaching that of the free colored, which 
is 224, and we may roughly compare the four classes thus: 
let the native white American criminals = 1, the emigrant 
of the free States will be 3, of the slave States 6, the free 
colored 10. 

The late John Calhoun, Secretary of State, had also 
observed the greater tendency of the colored race to commit 
crime, as appears by a manuscript of his, which was shown 
me by Mr. De Bow, in the Census Office, at Washington. 





NOTES ON THE PAPER. 


1. There is, as I understood, a law in Louisiana, by which 
free colored people are prohibited from living within the 
State, unless some respectable white person will be respon- 
sible for their good conduct. This may serve to account for 
the small per-centage of the race in the State prison there. 
In the State prison returns of the other slave States the effect 
of severe laws may be seen in a similar way. 

2. If, instead of taking the knowledge of reading and 
writing as a test of education, I had assumed the per-centage 
of children attending school of each class, the result would 
not have been very different. Thus, for the principal States 
where public instruction is given, the school-attending 
native white children were— 


In Massachusetts. ...e+.++e0e coccccceevesees 1-3.9 of the w hole population. 
The colored race...... sébaeser iacees EGR 
In New York the native white were...... rrrrme | ce 
The colored......... Visresnsanaeeas 1-9 66 
{In Pennsylvania the native white were......... 1-4 e 
he colored, ...eeseee javonesnsae 1-8.7 es 


Altogether, in these 3 principal ‘States, the per-centage of 
native white children attending school is to that of the 
colored nearly as 2: 1. 

The report I heard of the colored children was that they 
are intelligent and quick enough when small, but, as they 
grow up, they cannot be brought to give their attention “4 
their studies in the way the whites do. Probably this is 
because there are no prospects of reward held out to them in 
life. They are without hope, and consequently have only 
the sensual enjoyment of the moment to look to. 
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3. It will be observed that Wales is the only country of 
Europe whose natives give a per-centage of crime nearly as 
small as those of the United States, and those (Switzerland 
and Norway) which have, and Holland, which until lately 
had, similar institutions. But the comparison is not fair 
between a whole country and a part. It is like comparing a 
whole picture and a part. Wales has no metropolis of its 
own; the metropolis is London, where great part of its 
resources are concentrated and re-distributed. Now, if we 
turn (Journal of Statistical Society, vol. xiii. p. 63,) to a 
paper by Mr. Barton ‘‘On the influence of the subdivision of 
of the soil in promoting the moral and physical well-being 
of the people of England and Wales,’’ we find that the per- 
centage of crime in Wales is, to that of England and Wales, 
nearly in the ratio which we have obtained from the emi- 
grants to the United States, viz. 1:3. It is also shown in 
that paper that the per-centage of crime varies in the agri- 
cultural counties of England and Wales with the number of 
laborers kept, on the average, by each occupier of land, 
being least in those where the number is least, and increas- 
ing with them. But the small number of laborers kept is 
also a proof of equalization of wealth, which condition 
American forms tend most to preserve. 

If we wish to see the whole effect of institutions we must 
take the metropolis into consideration. The average per- 
centage of crime for the whole country being = 1, the 
metropolis (Middlesex) —1.61, the highest of any division in 
the country, while Wales is only .31.* 

The superiority of character of free peoples is an old 
remark. ‘‘Of all governments,’’ says Milton, ‘‘a common- 
wealth aims most to make the people virtuous, noble, and 
high-spirited.’’ This is so far incorrect, that a common- 
wealth, which makes degraded classes, lowers as much as 
any other form. It is the equality of condition which 
elevates the mass.t 

If we turn to a table, showing the proportion of criminals 
in the State prisons, natives of different countries, we find 
those of British North America and the white natives of the 
United States. 

Now, in this case, we have the two great branches of the 
same British race side by side. Both have the advantage of 
inhabiting new countries where the rate of wages is high 
and there is abundance of unoccupied land. Seventy-eight 





* See for this Mr. Rawson’s paper (Journal Statistical Society, vol. ii.) 
} Another observation of similar import regarding the structure of language is, 
that the word ‘ ‘villainy’’ means the act of a villain, or person of degraded caste. 
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years ago they were the same people. They are still iden- 
tical in every respect but one. Yet the first has a propor- 
tionate criminality of 150 to 100,000 inhabitants, the 
second 23! 

In another table, the high criminality of the English, 
Irish, and Scotch emigrants may be partly owing to the 
circumstance, that the identity of language enables bad 
characters from, the United Kingdom to roam over the rural 
districts, where the friendly, unsuspecting way in which the 
inhabitants live, invites their depredations. The other 
foreigners are more confined to the great cities. 

The trifling difference in the criminality of the native white 
Americans, shown in the two tables, arises from the circum- 
stance that in the latter more prison lists, embracing a longer 
period of time, have been taken into the comparison. 


Additional note on the emigrants. 


The preference of the emigrants for the United States has been denied, and it 
has been asserted that they only embark for the ports of the States on their way to 
Upper Canada. I cannot find any foundation whatever for this statement ; on 
the contrary, there is a movement in the opposite direction. Large numbers take 
the route through Canada by the St. Lawrence, as the cheapest way to the west- 
ern States of the Union, (see for this, 3d Report of Emigration Committee, 1838, 
p. 111.) Besides, ** It is certain,”’ says the Census Report of 185], “that the 
emigration from the United Kingdom contributes largely to the increase of the 
population of the United States.” 

he published returns are somewhat defective, but we may obtain, approxi- 
mately, the numbers that have left for the States, thus : 
Persons. 


From the end of 1824 to the end of 1549, (25 years) there emigrated 

to the United States from the United Kingdom.......+se++.+++ 1,260,247 
Allow for the preceding four years, (1820 to 1824,) on the supposition 

that the number of emigrants to the States bore the same propor- 

tion to those of British North America that they did in the suc- 

ceeding four years, 1824 to 1828, inclusive.....ssseecceresceess 33,833 
Allow for the preceding twenty years, 1821 to 1800, at the same rate 

of decrease as takes place from 1841 to 182]. ...e+scecsevcceees 51,610 
Add for those that embarked in the first four months of 1850 (one- i 

third of the whole year)...sceccccsccesscsccscscssccsccecoess 74,359 








Or ee ee ee oT 
Natives of United Kingdom residing in United States June, 1850, by 


COETISUS cece eese ae ee er eee eset eee reese ereee ere eeeee eee ee eeenene 


1,340,812 





iE oo i kcic'c sd 0esennds taxeaaionnes 79 237 


Or rather more than 5 per cent., a difference which is obviously too small for the 
losses by death in so long a period, and with the large mortality which is usually 
experienced by emigrants. We are therefore reduced to one of two suppositions, 
either a large number left the British ports without being registered, or they 
passed from the British provinces into the States. 

If this calculation be rejected on account of the uncertain elements which it 
contains, then we have still to explain how it happens that so large a proportion 
of the natives of British North America are also found in the United States. By 
the American Census of 1850, we learn that they amounted to 147,711 persons. 
The total population of British North America was, by the censuses taken in dif- 
ferent parts of it during the years 1848-°5] and 1852, 2,662,695 persons, while the 
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total population of the United Kingdom was, by the census of 1851, 27,675,145 
persons. Now, 


2,662,695 : 147,711 :: 100 : 5.547 and 
27,675,145 : 1,340,812 :: 100 : 4.845. 


So that the per centage of emigrants from the British provinces was rather larger 
than it was from the parent country itself. 

This similarity of per centage may be accounted for upon the supposition that 
the masses in the two countries are influenced by a similar sentiment ; but, if we 
reject that, the physical circumstances of the two widely differ, and there is no 
other means of comparison. . 

The migration is very large. The number of foreigners in Great Britain was, 
by the last census, under 60,000, from all parts of the world. 





APPENDIX. 
TasBie A. 
Showing the total amount of population of each description, native white, free colored, 
and foreign, in several of the United States, from the census of 1850; also the 


number of prisoners of each description confined in the respective State prisons, and 
the proportion of prisoners ef each class to 100,000 inhabitants. 



































Total population. Number of prisoners Number of prison- 
confined in State prisons.| ers of each class to 
- 100,000 inhabitants. 
States. Pn a ee ee Pe Oe Bast 

Native Free | Foreign. |Native Free col-|Foreign. Native} Free lPor'gn 

white. colored. | white.) ored. | \white. colored .| 
1. Vermont...... 279, 383 718, 33,688} 68 Q| 26, 23 979, «77 
2. Massachusetts.| 819,144 9,064 163,598) 264 50 158) 82 59 97 
8. Rhode Island.| 119,975 3,670 23, 332! 24 6 15! 20 163 63 
4. Connecticut...| 324,095 7,695 38, 374! 95, 41 21 29 553) 55 
5. New York....} 2,388,830 49,069) 665,224' 842 226 543, 35 463) 83 
6. New Jersey...| 406,402 23,810) 59, 804) $1 53 63) 20 223; 105 
7. Pennsylvania.| 1,953,276 53, 626) 808; 105! 204 106 138 10 198) 45 
8. Michigan..... 329,223 2583) 54,593] 70 16 45} 21 619; 82 
DB. GEES... .ccccvce 1,782,698, 25,279; 218,099) 825 53 91) 19 210 42 
10. Indiana ......{ 919,278 11,262 55, 537) 102 14 26) 11 124 47 
11, Maryland..... 366,650 74,723) 51,011) 105 114 63) 29 153! 123 
12. Virginia...... 871,393 54,333) 99" 952! 121 67 19) 14 123 83 
3. Kentucky..... 728,711 10,011, 31,401; 114 18 34) 16 180; 108 
14. Mississippi* ..; 290,557)........ } 4, 782) ey 5) AE | 105 
15. Louisiana ....) 188,558 17,462 67,308 94 10 109) 50 7; 162 
16. Alabaima...... 418, 015 2, 265 7,498; 123 1 82! 29 44) 427 
Totals and Gene- |12, 143,978 345,568) 1,790,807) 2, 664 775] 1,838! 22 224 78 
ral average. | 2:1: 10.18 : 3.55 











* No colored received 

Nore.—Those of unknown nativity have not been included among the native 
white population, but they have among the colored. In these latter, however, 
they only amount to a small fraction 

1. Vermont.—The numbers were taken from the American Almanac (1853 ) 
The total number of white prisoners there given is divided according to the rati- 
which obtains in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 2. Massachusetts.—Numbers 
taken from American Almanac. 3. Rhode Island.—Official report for year end- 
ing December 31, 1852. 4. Connecticut.—Year ending March 31, 1851. 5. New 
York.—Official reports of the three State prisons—Auburn, Sing-Sing and Clin- 
ton—for the year 1850. 6. New Jersey.—The numbers were taken from the 
American Almanac (1854.) Total confined December 31, 1852. 7. Pennsylva- 
nia.—Average from official reports for 3 years—1851, 1850 and 1849. In the east- 
ern prisons the nativities were only given of those admitted during each year, and 
the difference in color of those remaining at the end of the year. The total of 
whites then in confinement, at the end of each year, is divided according to the 
ratio obtained from the admissions. 8. Michigan.—The numbers were taken 
from the American Almanac (1854.) Total confined November 30, 1850. 9. 
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Ohio.—The difference of color is not stated in the official report of the Columbus 
State prison, which [ obtained, but the nativities are given of those in confine- 
ment at the end of the year, (30th November, 1851,) the total number being 469. 
At the time of my visit to the prison, December 9, 1853, the total number of 
prisoners, as stated to me by the warden, then was 531, of which the colored were 
60. Now 531 : 60 :: 469 : 53, total calculated number on November 30th, 1851. 
10.—Indiana.—Total number in confinement November 30, 1850, from the official 
report for the year of the State prison, Jeffersonville. 11. Maryland.—Total 
number in confinement November 30, 1851, from official report of State prison, 
Baltimore, for the year. 12. Virginia.—Total number remaining 30th Septem- 
ber, 1851, from official report of State prison, Richmond. 13. Kentucky.—Total 
number in prison 20th October, 1851, from official report of State prison, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 14. Mississippi.—Total number in prison 30th November, 1852, 
from the official report of the State prison, Jackson. I was informed by the 
keeper.that no colored people were sent here. 15, Louisiana.—From a manu- 
script which the warden allowed me to copy of the number in confinement at the 
time of my visit to the State prison, Baton Rouge, January 2, 1854. 16. Ala- 
bama.—From report of State prison, Wetumpka. Total number confined Octo- 
ber 1, 1852. 


TasLe B. 


Showing the number of prisoners of each class, native white, free colored, and foreign, 
in the jails and houses of correction of the different States ; also the same for the in- 
mates of almshouses or paupers, and the inmates of houses of refuge. In the latter 
ease the children of foreign parents are substituted for ihe ‘* foreign.”” 








| 
Jails and Houses of , Houses of Refuge. | Almshouses and 
Correction. paupers. 





ulations used in cal- 


Native white. 

Free colored. 

Native white. 

Free colored. | 

Free colored. 

No. in list of total pop- 
culating ratios. 


Foreign. 























1. Massachusetts..... CSOG = AAG) BOTS)... cc sjcccccoleccccclecccscfoccces RRS 1. 
2. Boston City Report. |......].....-Jese0.| ican. 140614 20; 743) 2. 
8. Rhode Island...... | 135 — Prerey torres ere: 8. 
4. New York received | 4,174} 1, 252/17, 392) } | 
or discharged from 
city prisons. | 
5. Blackwell’s Island; 255 92) 863) | 
(city and county | | 


jail) Nov. 10, 1853. | 
6. Admission to peni-| 876} 187) 1,496; f “7 c"cttTfTe 
tentiary hospital, | 
1850. | 


7. Workhouse (petty; 104 17] 298 
offenders under | } 
sentence.) J 

8. House of Refuge—|......]......[..00-- ra BD DD noes vcheves cchsscsns New York 8. 
average for 5 years, | | (See A.) 
1848-52, inclusive. | 

9. Almshouse, | RR Bence ine GBS RS ee 614; 508) 1,741 ) 
well’s Island, and | 
Colored Home—} 
admitted 1850. | 

Do. Belleview Hos-|......}......Jes.0 Liéeguclacios debbaeees | 647 53) 3,081 
pital and Colored | 
Asylam. | 

10 Out-door relief tol... ccfeccces| csvcclscccccleccoceloccocs | 2,908} 474) 8,594 
poor—in money— 
persons relieved, 
1850 


ot ree ROP PERE Bee RR, EEE ot a Aree’ 8,587) 1, 984/20, 547 
11. Philadelphia House} .....|......]...... | 156 ©6104 eee irre Pere Pennsylva- 
of Refuge, average nia 8. (A.) 
of 1852, °51, °50. 
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Tasie B—Continued. 


Jails and Houses of} Houses of Refuge. Almshouses and 
Correction. paupers. 





in list of total 


populations used 


in calculating ra- 


tlos. 





Native white. | 
Free colored. 


Free cclored. 
Native white. 


Foreign. 
Foreign. 
Foreign. 


No. 


| Free colored. 


| Native white. 




















— 
= 
ae 


- County jail, Moya- | 60 44 
mensing. 
Confined, not sen-| 3,252 1, 626,*2, 655 

3 tenced. } 

. Blockley Almshouse |......)......) cesees { . “ . 

Guana Gurion ee Sey Seer | 1,069 869) 3,416, Sandé. 
year 1850, "51. 

14. Pittsburg co. jail, 52 15 86738 
Western Philadel- | } 
phia. | | 

15. Maryland, _ Balti- OF Ee reo. ae) eee Js seeee 7 
more, county jail, | | 
commitments. 

Pe SE ie cin cccloccccolccosncdevesseledseadisent<s 712) 394) 1,179 7. 
county almshouse. } 

ed POET PLETE CELE PETE Ceres eee 851 No col! 2, 408 
summary of indoor | 
and outdoor relief. ' { | -Sand 9. 
Columbus, Pramklin |......)......)......]occccs[eccecclsceseet 7 do. | 146 | 
Infirmary. | 

18. City and county jail 8 3 istticaberscdghiestece SES pecan pees 9. 

PRS Perreelrreriy ‘errae: errr, corey 77 23} 35 10. 
Almshouse. | 

20. County jail and city ps) 12 ER ee ey Pere ae: ae See 10. 
d 


~ 
we 





0. 
21. New Orleans House |...... 2.2.26) .-0005 3No col Ne. See Nee il. 
of Refuge for fe- 
male children. 


Total...... .... 15,798 4,153 28,566) 231 129  467/11,099, 3,875.41, S50 
| 


po 
ro 











Note.—1, Numbers taken from American Almanac. 2. Report for year ending March 31, 1853. 
%. Official Report, 1852. 4. Average of 1852, ’51, 50. These city prisons are police prisons. 
5. Verbally given at my visit. 6. Report. 7. Verbally given at my visit. 8. Reports. 9 and 10. 
Do. 11. Do. 12. Do. 13. Do. 14. Verbally given. 15, 16, 17. Reports, 1S. Verbally given. 
19. Do. , 20. Do. 21. Do. 


List of the total populations of States, counties, &c., used in calculating the ratios of 
the above. 


| ae 
Native white Free colored. Foreign. 





{ 


Massachusetts State... .c.ccccees 819,144 


| 
1. : | 9,064 163,598 
2. Boston city, or county of Suffolk... 93,147 | 2,038 46, 632 
3. Rhode Island State.........20++4¢! 119,975 | 3,670 23,832 
4. New York county....ce.ccccecece 260,733 | 13,815 240,989 
5. Philadelphia county...........6+. 271,110 | 19,761 117,891 
6. Alleghany county... ...eeeeeeee! 91,445 | 3,431 | 43,414 
7. Baltimore county......0..seee+e6.! 135,350 | 29,075 | 39,503 
8. Hamilton county.....eecsceceees 87,785 | 3,600 65,459 
9. Franklin county. ...ee.scceesseees! 34,516 | 1,607 6,786 
10. Henrico county (Richmond)....... 21,290 | 3,637 2,536 
11. Orleans county......s.sseeeceses 42,620 | 9,961 51,227 








Nore.—Nos. |, 3, 6 and 11 were omitted in computing the ratio for the alms- 
houses, and Nos. 8 and 9 (Ohio) were not used for the colored, as none were ad- 
mitted there. Nos. 2, 8 and 1] were omitted in computing the ratio for the jails. 
In taking the ratio for the houses of refuge but four returns were used, viz: No. 
2, that for the State of New York, and that for the State of Pennsylvania (which 
are given in table A,) and No. 11. The second and third of these were alone 
used for the colored, as in the houses of those alone the colored were admitted. 
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Tasie C. 
Showing the proportion which the prisoners and paupers, from equal numbers of the 


respective populations, bear to each other in each class, the native white American 
being in each case considered as unity. 























Jails, &c. Houses of Refuge. Almshouses and | State prisons. 
paupers. 
,] 
Colored.|Foreign. Colored. Foreign. Colored. Foreign. Colored.| Foreign . 
1. Massachusetts... ... G:F] BOT }...6000. eee RRS ARTS 12.08 8.35 
SRE: Cee Series Manet tr 1 $6801 8481 BBP bcccec tee 
3. Rhode Island........ 9.43 | 7184]. oc cos: Fenszaiy.' Beet Brew 8.00 | "8.15 
4. New York: | 
3 ERE 5.66] 4.4290)........ Eapaee le: EEN ora 13.14 | 2.87 
RE ARR ERE FRICERS: ee Ti yy eeeeren Brio Seige asses 
i siasiin- ao dtnancccns pes Hagen), See: Re? tae fee ES 
Pennsylvania : | 

ER EOE Ie See See fee feo ae 
SERENE tS Be es ed a Oe BES: Ses 19.80 4.50 
EE I FET Pree, See ENS | 6804. USB diisessedeadacce 
a tdhids feds! etebeens I 3 Sot BR Stee Ae. 5.24) 4.24 
EATER IE RE FARR 9S. ENS ah LAREN ORE | 9.68] 5.67 ],....... b Adetes 
RES tei EE RIES ui Shar tS yrek Sas. SE 22.08} 11.05! 2.31 
ds ina Aiikanebbiiustes 6.281 * BIL. cdecal-c.s.s00 mee Too on gt Jooveses. 
WD. eee seeeceeeseeeeceees|scoseseslesezeeseleeeeeesssereeeee] LTH] 8.82] 8.78) 5.92 
_ Re ane S200 TMB iso chodexcss CE PRD ee ih) oom 
ERR REIS Frere epee: “o> RS 20.48 |....eee]eeeeeeeefereeeees 3.24 
General average....| 5.48} 4.96 | 25.20) 8.80| 4.84] 6.63] 10.18| 3.55 























Notr,—With the above paper the editor of the Review received the following letter : 
Rerorm Civs, Pati-Matt, Lonpon, July 12, 1855. 


My Dear Sin: | left yesterday with the United States consul (Mr. Campbell) 

a copy of my paper ‘‘on the influence of social degradations, &c.,’’ containing 
the results of my observations on the prisons, jails, and almshouses of the United 
States, to be forwarded to your address at Washington ; and I shall be much gra- 
tified to hear that it had reached you safely. By it you will perceive that have 
arrived at the conclusion that republicans are the best behaved people upon 
earth ; not only those of the United States, but those of Europe among the emi- 
grants, are distinguished by the small numbers in which they are found in the 
prisons and almshouses. As the subject is one in which [ have long taken an 
interest, perhaps you will allow me to say a few words more upon t. I hope, 
after your next census, to undertake a second journey to the United States 
and go through your establishments once more. Inthe meanwhile I would take 
the liberty of suggesting that, as much as possible, one form of return should be 
used in all of them. In those I collected during my recent journey | think it pro- 
bable that some errors have crept in. Thus, Swiss and Swedes are apt to be con- 
founded, and more especially Dutch, or Hollanders, and Germans. When the 
German is asked what country he is of, he answers ‘* Deutsch,’’ which would be 
written by an Englishman who heard it ‘‘ Dytsch ;’? and any one unacquainted 
with the German language would actually conclude he was a Dutchman, whereas 
the Dutch, or Dutchman, calls himself ‘‘ Hollander,’’ and as such should be set 
down in the returns. It is also to be regretted that in many of the returus, such 
as those of the jails, houses of refuge, and almshouses, the inmates who are 
natives of British North America are not separated from the natives of the United 
Kingdom. When we talk here of the superior character of republicans, we are 
always reminded that America is a new country with plenty of land on which to 
spread her surplus population ; but the difference between the British colonist 
and the American citizen clearly shows that there is some other cause in opera- 
tion. It would be desirable that this difference should be incontestibly established. 
And the subject would be further elucidated if the parentage of the criminals and 
aupers were given in the returns. I mean by this the nativities of both their 
Pithers and mothers, and also, in the census, the nativities of the parents of the 
whole population. Ifthe corrupt element of foreign parentage could be deducted, 
I believe the real American portion would be very small indeed. Pray excuse 
my having troubled you with so long a letter. 1 shall be most happy to see you 
if ever you are in London. Meanwhile believe me, my dear sir, yours very sin- 


cerely, ROBERT EVEREST. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The experiment of a people governing themselves wisely 
had never been crowned with permanent success in any age 
of the world up to the time the American colonies dissolved 
their connexion with Great Britain. We should like to be- 
stow on the individual actors in our revolutionary struggle, 
both in the council and in the field, the meed of praise so 
justly due ; but the limits of an article like the present forbid. 
We have taken some pains to condense a variety of matter 
which will explain itself, without any extended comment or 
observation from us. 

Our purpose is to show by tables the number of delegates 
in general convention at three noted periods in our history, 
viz: when the Declaration of Independence was signed in 
1776; when the articles of confederation were entered into, 
1778, and when the federal Constitution was formed in 1787: 








States. 1776. 1778. 1787. 

1. Massachusetts ....ccesccees égbacsatenwes 5 6 2 
2. New Hampshire ........cccsccccccccscces 3 2 2 
ae, ME I 5. 0.04.00 606 0cenesesesecedaen’ 2 3 0 
GB, ENENOES cc cccecedccccceséoccnccsssese 4 5 9 
TERE OEE de cccdeussomccewnsceasenees 4 4 1 
G. NewJersey ..ccccccecccreccctcccecsceces 5 2 4 
7. Pennsylvania .....cccccoccccccccccccccccs 9 5 8 
De, PD vc edcnccwenan obuesceesneeesese 3 3 5 
9. Maryland .....ccccsccccsscvccesccccseecs 1 2 3 
10, Virgimia.......ccccscccccsccsreccccccess 7 5 3 
Bs BN CIR. 0 ccc nc cccccesecteréeteces 3 3 3 
Bs PE CUO cccdccccccccsocccoscoseses 4 5 4 
13. Georgia... ccccccseccccccccccccccccscces 3 3 2 
TN cinihenedsésdedtecasetiioaned 56 46 39 














Ten deputies did not attend the convention in 178% among 
whom was Patrick Henry. Sixteen others who attended 
did not sign the Constitution; most if not all of them having 
returned home in despair, or from some cause which they 
explained to their constituents. Hence, several very interest- 
ing letters, throwing light on the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, collected by Mr. Extrorr. 

As belonging to the times we also subjoin a table showing 
the number of delegates in each of the State conventions 
called to ratify the Constitution, and the length of time they 
were in session, from which it may be inferred that the sub- 
ject was maturely examined, even if no record had been pre- 
served like that in Elliott’s Debates : 
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State conventions. Delegates. | Days. 
1 Massachusetts....eeccecccccccccsseccccsecccseees 355 35 
2 Connecticut ....sseeceesesecccsreees ov ccccecccens 124 saesedes 
3 New Hampshire..... WITTE TIT TTT TT Tree cocccces 
4 New York.....eeeee- eecrvccccccccccceccsees 57 39 
5 Pennsylvania..... cece cece ce creccccesccccscesece ee 68 22 
G6 Maryland... ...eercccecccccsecccssececccsscsccees 74 coccecce 
7 Virginia... ..cccccccscece tocccee eco cccccccereces 150 22 
8 North Carolina..... ee cccrece Cocecccece co vccccces 268 13 
9 South Carolina .....ccccccccccscccccccccsccvccces 222 127 
10 Delaware......... vecgrcces oo ccc csrccccescceeces 30 seeeceee 
11 Rhode Island eevee ereeaeee eereeeeeeeee ee teeetee ee etivneeeeseereaerieeeeeeee 
12 New Jersey ...cccccccscccccsccccvccecevccccccecs 38 vevcee ee 
13 Georgia... cecccccccccccccccccsccccscscccecccs os 26 coccccee 

Ws ivedié hetds iatenbkaketewck 1412 258 











As printed in Elliott’s Debates, the Constitution does not 
exceed five hundred lines, as submitted to the State conven- 
tions. Most of these bodies, however, proposed amendments 
and bills of rights which, if adopted, would have made it ten 
times as lengthy. Even the little State of Rhode Island 
contributed two hundred and fifty lines as an appendix to 
the federal Constitution! Many of the States ratified with 
such caution, and such a multitude of liberty phrases as, at 
first view, to render it doubtful whether the compact was 
absolute or conditional. 

It was natural that men going into new political relations 
with each other should guard their rights with vigilance. 
The convention at Philadelphia was occupied from 25th May 
until 17th September, 1787, a period of one hundred and 
thirteen days, in framing the Constitution. So far as dis- 
closed in their journals, the State conventions had an aggre- 
gate of fourteen hundred and twelve delegates from counties, 
and sat from thirteen to one hundred and twenty-seven days, 
making eleven hundred and ‘twenty-two printed pages of 
their proceedings, to discuss and settle the meaning of the 
seventeen pages of the Constitution. It may well be supposed 
that argument, in all its breadth and ingenuity, distin- 
guished the occasion. Even the great Patrick Henry had 
his fears, and expressed them with an eloquence which none 
but himself could equal. 

The State of North Carolina was so dissatisfied that she 
felt of Congress to know if she could squeeze into the Con- 
stitution about three hundred lines, in the shape of amend- 
ments and a declaration of rights, before she would commit 
herself to the new government. Here is the proof: 
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“STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA.—In convention, August 1, 1788. 


‘Resolved, That a declaration of rights asserting and securing from encroach- 
ments the great principles of civil and religious liberty, and the unalienable 
rights of the people, together with amendments to the most ambiguous and ex- 
ceptionable parts of the said constitution of government, ought to be laid before 
Congress, and the convention of the States that shall or may be called for the 
purpose of amending the said constitution, for their consideration, previous to 
the ratification of the constitution aforesaid, on the part of the State of North 


Carolina. 
“SAM. JOHNSTON. 
** By order: J. Hunt, Secretary.”’ 


Obtaining no comfort, however, the good old State re- 
sponded the next year, as follows: 
“STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA.—In convention. 


‘* Whereas the general convention which met in Philadelphia, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of Congress, did recommend to the citizens of the United 
States a constitution or form of government in the following words, namely: 

** We the people,”’ &c. 

{Here follows the constitution of the United States, verbatim. ] 
_ “Resolved, That this convention, in behalf of the freemen, citizens, and inhab- 
itants of the State of North Carolina, do adopt and ratify the said constitution 
and form of government. 

** Done in convention this twenty-first day of November, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine. 

‘SAMUEL JOHNSTON President of the Convention. 
** J. Hunt, James Tayuor, Secretaries. 


While copying from this source we add the credentials 
of a deputy to act in behalf of the State. Similar commis- 
sions were issued by the other States to all their deputies to 
the federal convention : 


‘THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
‘* To the Hon. Richard Dobbs Spaight, Esq., greeting : 


‘* Whereas our general assembly, in their late session, holden at Fayetteville, 
by adjournment, in the month of January last, did, by joint ballot of the senate 
and house of commons, elect Richard Caswell, Alexander Martin, William Rich- 
ardson Davie, Richard Dobbs Spaight, and Willie Jones, esqs., deputies to attend 
a convention of delegates from the several United States of America, proposed to 
be held in the city of Philadelphia in May next, for the purpose of revising the 
federal Constitution. 

‘* We do therefore, by these presents, nominate, commissionate, and appoint 
you, the said Richard Dobbs Spaight, one of the deputies for and in behalf of us, 
to meet with our other deputies at Philadelphia, on the first day of May next, 
and with them, or any two of them, to confer with such deputies as may have 
been or shall be appointed by the other States for the purposes aforesaid ; to hold, 
exercise, and enjoy the said appointment, with all powers, authorities, and emolu- 
ments to the same incident and belonging, or in anywise appertaining, you con- 
forming in every instance to the act of our said assembly under which you are 
appointed. 

** Witness, Richard Caswell, esq., our governor, ry general and com- 
mander-in-chief, under his hand and our great seal, at Kinsten, the 14th day of 
April, in the eleventh year of our independence, A. D. 1787. 


“RICHARD CASWELL. 


‘* By his excellency’s command. 


‘““WINSTON CASWELL, 


** Private Secretary.”’ 


As a matter of curiosity, rather than of any solid impor- 
tance, we give in parallel columns a passage from the Meck- 
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lenburg declaration of independence, adopted at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, May 20, 1775, and the concluding sentence 
of the declaration at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776: 


*Dr. Brevard, 1775. Mr. Jefferson, 1776. 

‘*To the maintenance of which inde- _‘‘ And for the support of this declara- 
pendence, we solemnly pledge to each tion, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
other our mutual co-operation, our lives, tion of Divine Providence, we mutually 
our fortunes, and our most sacred honor.’’ pledge to each other our lives, our for- 

tunes, and our sacred honor.’’ 

This similarity of phrase led to a charge of plagiarism 
against Mr. Jefferson, to support which a pamphlet was cir- 
culated, without seriously injuring the sage of Monticello, 
who, even if he had seen the Charlotte declaration, was at 
liberty to use the same expressions, because nothing else 
would answer as well. In no other point do the two declara- 
tions resemble, except in spirit, which was common to all 
patriots of that day. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the tragical death of Governor 
Sparaut. He was killed in a duel with the Hon. Jonn Sranty, 
in 1802, at the fourth exchange of shots. Mr. Sraniy was a 
gifted, bold, and eloquent man—was a representative in Con- 
gress from North Carolina in 1801 and in 1809. He was 
stricken with paralysis in debate, while speaker of the house 
of commons, in 1827, and lingered in a helpless condition 
until his death, August 3, 1833. The Hon. Epwarp StTanty 
is one of his sons. 

One of the signers of the Declaration of Independence (the 
Hon. Burron Gwrynett, of Georgia) also perished in the same 
manner, under his own challenge to General Lacnuan McIn- 
TosH, May 27, 1777. 

While on this painful subject, the loss of public benefactors 
by the code of honor, (as it is with doubtful propriety called,) 
we cannot pass over the noblest victim of them all. ALgx- 
ANDER Hamiiton, the bosom friend of Wasnrtneton, the only 
signer of the federal Constitution from the State of New 
York, fell in single combat with Aaron Burr, July 11, 1804, 
‘on the same spot where, a short time prev iously, his eldest 
son had been killed in a duel.’ + x 

Although we make no attempt to mention all or even any 
considerable number of the great men of the revolution, yet 
we consider it eminently due, as a double honor to their 
memories, to state the fact, that Franxum, R. Morris, Cry- 
MER, WILSON, SHERMAN, and Reap, attached their signatures 
to the Declaration in 1776, and to the Constitution of the 


Piel oe Wheeler’s sd of North Carolina, vol. 1, page 69. 
+ American Encyclopedia, vol. 6, page 153. 
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United States in 1787. Great and felicitous as these names 
appear, the heart saddens at the fate of Ropert Morris. He 
was the great financier of the revolution, possessed immense 
wealth, and often borrowed money on his own individual 
credit for the use of Congress, when a pledge of the public 
faith was insufficient. In value his services ranked next to 
those of General Wasutneton, for while one commanded in 
the field the other fed and clothed the army. Morris was 
offered the Treasury Department in 1789, which he declined, 
and being requested by General WAsuHINGTON to name a suit- 
able man for the office, he recommended Hamriton. 

Writing from Paris, in 1782, Dr. Frankiry* said to Mr. 
Morris : 

** Your conduct, activity, and address, as financier and provider for the exi- 
gencies of the State, is much admired and praised here, its good consequences 
being so evident, particularly with regard to the rising credit of our country and 
the value of bills.’ 

After a long career of prosperity and triumphs for the 
public good, the illustrious patriot, Ropert Morris, suffered 
reverses of fortune in his old age from land speculations, and 
died in penury, May 8, 1806, in his seventy-third year. 

We pass to another topic, to which we shall mainly con- 
fine our remarks. As a basis we annex the following ta- 
ble, showing the appointment of representatives in Congress 
from each State under different enumerations : 


























States. | 1790. | 1800. | 1810. | 1820. | 1830. | 1840. | 1850. 
lee | 
| 
1 New York ...... PSAs | 10 | 17 | a7 | 34 | 40 | 34 33 
2 Pennsylvania.......seeee- | 13 18 | 23 26 28 24 25 
3 Ohid.. ss eeerececreecereereccees 1 | 6 14 19 21 21 
4 Virginia ....... sreseeees! 19 | 29 |} 23 |} 2 |] Q | 15 13 
5 Massachusetts ...eeseeee-, 14 | 17 | 20 13 ai 11 
6 Indiana.......... RANETS Tyee Maree | 1 si vie 11 
27 Tennessee...ccccesccoeeee] 1 | 3 | 6 9 13 | 11 11 
8 Kentucky ....ccecscesees | A | 6 | 10 12 13, 10 10 
9 Illinois ......... aalecentn EE SES ne | 3 7 9 
10 North Carolina........... | 10 12 | 13 13 13 9 8 
11 Georgia .....c++e00s ad Oh 2 Ot BA4OH S x 
13 Alabama,....cqeccccsccdscccccecccececosey 3 | S| 7 7 
13 Missouri........++: eceeee eeccccecccecccce 4 1 2; 5 7 
14 Maine.. COCSO ECOSOC Cece seeoeesees ereeeee 7 8 7 6 
15 Maryland..........0..2+., 8 i § 9 8 6 6 
16 South Carolina...........| 6 8 9 9 7 6 
17 New Jersey.......cs0.0e- 5 6 6 6 6 | 5 5 
Rn ichsshidenccdseniibseckiete 24 ors 5 
19 Connecticut ...... iimalk Be 9 7 6 6 4 4 
SP ME nsamerenesoeed ee Serer 1 3 3 4 4 
21 Michigan ....... pohnvetd juke Bio RES Ep Yo oe 4 
22 New Hampshire........... 4 | 5 6 | 6 5! 4 3 





* Sanderson’s Lives of the Signers, vol. 5, page 357. 


- vane 
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TABLE—Continued. 

States. | 1790. 100. | 180 1620 1830. | 1840. | 1850. 

| | | | 
Oe is a oactencccces oa 2 4 | 6 5 | 5 4 3 
24 Wisconsin..... Cvccccsocs Rh SPREE) Ss A A ee 3 
25 Rhode Island............. | Q 2 | 2 Q Q 
26 Arkansas........- oCieoee ath ol, isbedecadbataaaca) 3 1 2 
_ 2” SS eee aes rl WOR ool odecclecseedecccodscoces 2 
28 Texas ......2. vnebkeseeons SRE TRE REGS Wise PY Ae 2 
29 California..........06 ocleccecclececccleccceriecccsseccccseocces 2 
30 Delaware. ........s0eeee. ee BB | 2 i ie 1 1 
31 Florida....... ossdemaeeed leooene late. a0 lessees jseeees Ey See 1 
De ins. sokesal (106 | 142 | 183 | 213 | 242 | 923 | 934 














As connected with representation in Congress we give e be- 
low a table showing the number of each class of persons, 
with the aggregate; and also the cost of each census—all 
condensed from the tables prepared by Mr. De Bow, late 
Superintendent of the Census: 

















Years. Whites. Free waned Slaves. | Total, Cost. 
of color. | 

a 
1790 3,172,464 59,456 | 697 ,897 3,929, 827 | 44,377 
1800 4,304,489 108, 395 893,041 5,305,925 66,109 
1810 5,862,004 186,446 1,191,364 7,239,814 | 178,444 
1820 7,861,937 233,524 | 1,538,038 9,638,131 | 208,525 
1830 10,537,378 319,599 2,009 ,043 12,866,020 | 378,545 
1840 | 14,195,695 386,303 2,487,445 | 17,069,453 | 832,370 
1850 19,553,068 434,495 3,204,313 23,191,876 | 1,318,027 
yo ee OTe s sedeeee ae Sm Sus anand srpeeeeeeeeseeee! 3,026,397 





It is thus shown that the population of the United States 
doubles about every twenty-five years. At this rate, in one 
hundred years hence, the inhabitants will be four hundred 
millions—equal to 120 to every square mile within the j juris- 
diction of our government, say total 2,306,865 square miles, 
including the Indian and Northwest territory. Mr. Dr Bow 
has introduced in the compendium of Census Statistics the 
following elaborate table for 1850: 


“Aggregate population and density of the States and Territories. 




















POPULATION. DENSITY. 
STATES. n 

1790. | 1800. | 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. | 1850. | 1840. | 1850. 
Alabama ...|........ BE SE | 127, 901| 809,527; 590,756) 771, 623] 11.65] 15.21 
Arkansas...|........ Shue Sere | 14,978} 30,888, 97,5741 2097897] 1.87] 4102 
California ..|......+. | scsrcemtenniene bewevgacwis sho tented | vedwaabae 92,507). ..... 59 
Col., Dist. of| ....... 14, oa 24,023, 33,089) 39,884 43,712) 51, 687/487. 12/861.45 
Connecticut | 238,141] 251/002) 262042, 275,202 997,675’ 309,978 370;792| 66.32) 79.88 








Delaware .. 9) "096 64,273 72,674 72,7491 76,743 + © 78,085' «91,532! 36.98! 43.18 
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Aggregate population and density of the States and Territories—Continued. 


STATES. 





Florida .... 
Georgia .... 
Illinois ..... 
Indiana .... 
lowa .....+:+ 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana .. 
Maine. .... 
Maryland .. 
Massachus’ts| ¢ 
Michigan ... 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri.... 
New Hamp. 
New Jersey. 
New York .. 
N. Carolina. 
Gee consnase 
Penns’ vania | 
Rhode Is!’ nd} 
8. Carolina . | 249° 073 
35, 791 


Tennessee . 


Texas ...... 
Vermont. ..| 
Virginia ....) 
Wisconsin .. 
Territories. | 


Minnesota .} 


a Deducted to make the totals published incorrectly in those years. 
of war in the United States naval service. 


POPULATION, 





1810. 1820, 


] 


1830, 


1850, | 1840. 1850, 
| 





319, 728 








“434, 373 
69, 110 














5805, 937] 
a less 12) 


Cen ee eel ee eee eee lee ee ee eene 


162, 101) - = 840, 987 516, 828 


220, 66s 406,511) 564,317) 687, 917 
76,556 153, 407 215, 739 
151, 719 228,705, 298° 335) 899, 455 
341,543) 380,546 407,350} 447,040 
é 472,040 528,287; 610, 408 
4, 762 8, 896) 
852-75, 443) 136, 621 
0,845 66,586] 140, 455) 
183, 762) 214, 360 244,161) 269,828 
211,949) 245, 555 277, 575) 820, $23 
586,756) 959,049 1,372) 812! 1,918, 608 
478, 103} 555,500 638,829) 737, 
65) 230,760, 581,434) 937,903 
810, 091) 1,049,458) 1,348, 238 
77, 031 83,059) 97,1 
415,115 502,741) 581,185 
261,727, 422,813 681, 904 
| 217,713, 235,764) 280,652) 2 
| 974,622 1,065,379) 1,211,405} 1 
| 


eee weee 





282 55,211 


be 520 147, 178 343 081 





“9, 638, 638, 193] 
a less. 60) 








'3929, (82715805, 925'7239, 814 9, 638, 131! ha, 866, 620 








same year gave Alabama a total of 144,317. 





COLONIAL POPULATION, 


Colonial population. 


| 


per 





1775. 


cent. first 48 


Increase 
years. 


| 
| 


Increase per | 
per 


Increase 

cent. per an- 
num, 

cent. 2d pe- | 
riod, 26 yrs. 
ncrease 








262, 000 | 233.85 


87, 000 | 


CO | 


174,000 | 240.00 
352,000 | 214.29 
102, 000 | 200.00 
133,000 | 300.00 
238,000 | 283.83 


181, 000 800.00 


341,000 |1, 150.00 


58,000 | 250.00 


93,000 | 9328.57 
200,000 | 112.50 


SO em OF 


om 
2 


eeeeagetss 


wan 


87, 445 
906, 185 
851, 470 


682, 044) 
317, 976 
489, 555) 
8, 09T, 894 
869, 089 
7} 1,980, 329 
2,311, 786 
147, 545, 
668,507 
1, 002, 717) 
212, 592 
314, 120 
, 421, 661 
305, 391 


6, 077| 


13° 204! 
rh 380! 








DENSITY, 


0.92| 1. 
11.93) 15. 
8.59) 15. 
20.28) 29. 
0.85 3. 
20.70, 26. 
8.54/ 12. 
15.80) 18. 
42.25, 52. 
94.58'197. 
8.77| 7. 
7.97; 12. 
5.69) 10. 
30.67 
44,87) 
51.68) 
14.36, 
38.02) 
87.48) 50. 
83.33,112. 
20.23) 22 
18.18, 
28.59 
20.21 
0.57 


3193, 191, 876 9.8 7.90 


b Persons on board vessels 
c A later statement from the State Department for the 


Increase 


ct. 








COLONIES. 
17(1. 
Connecticut ..) 30,000 
Delaware ....).....00- 
Georgia ......|..... eee | 
Maryland ....| 25,000 
Massachusetts | 70,000 
New Hamp ...| 10,000 
New Jersey...' 15,000 
New York ....) 36,000 
North Carolina 5, 000 
Pennsylvania | 20,000 
Rhode Island .| 10,000 
South Carolina; 7,000 
Virginia . ....| 40,000 
WRG ccccccclococccee 
Slaves, estim he Lenecetie 
All cases 208,00 


We now y proceed to give : a . table of our own, exhibiting the 


ia, 803, 000 | 





209.24 











é [st | 
> mer 
z oF 
aai Sat 
i -~os 
Sa} ees, 
6.2 173.931 
7 {as | — 
4.00 596.00 
2.31 402.86 
9.23 920.00 
5.00 820.00; 
5.31 693 . 33 
11.63 3,520.00 
1.40 (1, 605.00 
2.53 | 480.00 
8.08 |1, 228.57 
9.73 | 650.00 
6.46 | 969.85 





| 


per 
| 


per ann. 
in 74 years, 
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cost of legislation, or rather the pay of members, from the 
first to the thirty-third Congress, inclusive. To arrive at 
the sums we estimate the long sessions of Congress at seven 
months, and the short sessions at three months, making ten 
months or three hundred days to each Congress. Multiply 
by the number of senators and representatives from each 
State, according to the several apportionments, and the num- 
ber of days in Congress will appear, which at eight dollars 
per day will show the aggregate. As to mileage we take 
the Post Office Directory as to distances between the capital 
of each State and the city of Washington ; then allow eight 
dollars for every twenty miles’ travel, going and returning, 
and the mileage is produced. We only claim for the table 
an approximation to the facts. The pay-roll of members 
may be different—certainly to no great extent. The four 
extra sessions of Congress and the special convocation of sen- 
ators for executive purposes have not been included. 
Table showing the pay and mileage of members of Congress from each State from 
March 4, 1789, to March 4, 1855. 














States. | Days. Pay. |Miles.| Mileage. Total pay. 

1 New York.......+4. ..| 289,000'§2,312,000| 370} $577,2202, 889,220 
2 Pennsylvania.......... | 240,300 1,922, 400) 124 158,910) 2,081,310 
SU adishyeonesecss | 127,200] 1,017,600) 458 | 310,706, 1,328,306 
4 Virginia .......... -++| 214,500| 1,716,000, 129] 145,230; 1,860,230 
5 Massachusetts......... | 153,700) 1,229,600; 440 | 371,416) 1,601,016 
O Be casas serccecs 55,200, 441,600 635 | 196,944 °638,544 
7 Tennessee ....20..000: | 102,200/ 817,600! 885 | 444,624) 1,262°994 
8 Kentucky ........+06: | 109,200! 872,600} 649 | 384,058) 1,256,658 
tl te RES | 55,200} 441,600} 847} 159,782) 601,389 
10 North Corolina........| 132,000) 1,056,000) 304 | 212,640! 1,268,640 
1] Georgia ......eeee0. | 81,000) 648,000) 848} 366,120 1,014,190 
12 Alabama ..........005 | 41,400, 331,200 1035 | 216,992) “548,192 
13 Missouri.....2+..0000. | 29,100} 232,800} 991} 161,568 394,386 
BP Pte ars nos hose oa | 49,200} 393,600; 608 | 153,576, 547,176 
15 Maryland............ | 98,700! 789,600} 43 22,362 811,962 
16 South Carolina........ | 95,400} 763,200; 528 | 263,456! 1,036,656 
17 New Jersey........++| 75,300] 602,400, 166 66,264 668,664 
18 Mississippi............ 26,700) 213,600) 1333 | 176,956 390,556 
19 Connecticut.......... | 79,900} 639,200} 312} 130,978) 770,178 
20 Louisiana........0++6. | 33,900} 271,200} 1172 | 214,962 486,162 
21 Michigan..........++. | 17,400} 139,200) 589 52,780) 191,980 
22 New Banipitiice sepasies 65,700) 525,600) 518 184,300 709,900 
23 Vermont........2.++++ | 61,500} 492,000) 557) 182,450 674,450 
24 Wisconsin ............ 4,500 36,000) 1025 | 30,750) 66,750 
25 Rhode Island.......... | 39,600) 316,800, 400 | 42,240, 359,040 
26 Arkansas........ veseee) 12,600) 100,800} 1657 | 111,300) 212,100 
Sh ates, enneonnsa .-| 3,600} 28,800} 1107 | 21,940, 50,040 
OE Rr aine 0005000 9k 3,600} 28,800) 2121 40,704 69,504 
29 California..........++. 3,600; 28,800) 3500" 59,600 88,400 
30 Delaware...ses..e+++| 31,200) 249,600) 158} 26,208 275,808 
31 Florida...... sebeaile | 2,700] 21,600) 1069 | 19,248) 49,842 
ee | 2.355, 100/18, 680,800}...... | 5,515,57824, 196,378 








= Supposed. 
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In looking over the record of members of Congress for the 
last sixty- -six years, during which that body has existed under 
the Constitution, we find celebrated names. We venture to 
select only a few, placed, by universal accord, beyond all 
competition. The immortal trio who shed lustre upon the 
national councils for thirty years—CaLHoun, Cuay, and 
Wesster—were in no respect inferior to Burks, Fox, and 
Pirr, the pride of the English parliament in its palmiest 
days. At a former time, and in part contemporaneously, 
such men as De Wrrr Cirnton, Apert GALLATIN, Rurus 
Kina, James A. Bayarp, Rosert GoopLoz Harper, WiuraM 
Pinknry, Ricuarp Henry Lee, Witii1am B. Gites, JoHNn 
Ranpotpu, Bensamin Watkins Leia, Ropert Y. Hayne, 
Epwarp Livineston, Ferrx Grunpy, Joun Rowan, WILLIAM 
H. Crawrorp, Jonn Forsytu, Grorer Pornpexter, Simas 
Wricut, George McDurrie, and others, have adorned the 
Senate with proud intellectual trophies. 

In connexion with the House of Representatives we could 
specify many exalted names, but we decline a task which 
might seem invidious. We shall be content to observe that 
Joun Marsnatt and Wiii1am Lownpss had true greatness 
enough to give eclat to the popular branch of Congress, even 
if such scholars as Huan 8. Legare and Ricuarp Henry 
Wipe had never vindicated, by their example, the glory of 
letters. Those senators and representatives are all in the 
grave ; their glory belongs to the country. 

We shall not indulge reflections on the brief tenure of life 
while speaking of the dead of Congress—those who rest in 
the cemetery at Washington, as well as the large portion 
who sleep near their family mansions. The chaplains, with 
impressive solemnity, have often discoursed on this subject. 
CooKMAN, who was lost in the steamship President ; Bascom, 
who with lofty strains of reasoning and pure eloquence awed 
the human mind; and Marrrrr who, with silvery voice’ and 
rich imagination, delighted the largest audiences, have gone 
to that future of which they admonished others. 

At this point we look back and inquire how many repre- 
sentatives of the people have closed their earthly career since 
the organization of the government. To give this question 
a fair reply we must first ascertain the number of individuals 
who have been elected from the States to Congress. There 
have been thirty-three regular elections, varying as to repre- 
sentation under each apportionment. 
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Table showing the aggregate number of Representatives in Congress from each State 
from March 4, 1787, to March 4, 1855, inclusive. 


States. Elected. States, Elected. 


1 New York...ccescscceceees 909 18 Alabama... .ccccecserseeees 96 
2 Pennsylvania.....+...-+e--e2 735 19 Illinois... .ccceccreccssceeee 82 





3 Virginia... .ceeceeccceessesee 649 20 Louisiana............eeeeee 67 
4 Massachusetts.....+..+++.++- 463 21 Rhode Island............... 66 
5 Ohio. Seen tere e ree ee earners 368 EE RRS ere 61 
6 North Carolina.........0-+++ 374 23 Mississippi..........e00..2-- 50 
7 Kentucky ...see.eeccereeees 300 24 Delaware............. coccee 638 
8 South Carolina...... coccscee 298 25 Michigan...ccc..scccccsseee 32 
9 Maryland...... eocessccccees 263 26 Arkansas..........secceee -» 16 
10 Tennessee....eerceceeccees 248 27 Wisconsin...ccuscccesseee 9 
LL Gecrmin.< cccccccccccccrccces SOA BB California... oo. sccccccsccce 6 
12 Connecticut..... eccsccianss sao 197 9D lowa....,.. oe wang ee pecesnes 6 
13 New Jersey... cecccccrccccee 185 30 Texas... cccccccsccccscccccs 6 
14 New Hampshire........-..++ 159 31 Florida..ccccssscsscccesseee 8 
15 Vermont....... cocesscccccee 139 

16 Maine........... ecnepeccee: aU i eee eT 


Be Ps o9-06040040cc0ssecan« Bee 


There is no method of classification that occurs to us to 
show the probable number of individuals who sat in Congress. 
Often we find one member in the House ten years, a few 
twenty, others only two years. We shall frame no bill of 
mortality on this fluctuating basis to frighten the living, nor 
shall we claim for members of Congress. exemption from the 
common fate. They take the hazard like the balance of us, 
only their dust is a little more respected, as that of all faith- 
ful public servants ought to be. 

With regard to fame in Congress and the activity of mem- 
bers we have some observations to make. From the Con- 
gressional Globe, sketching the debates of the first session of 
the late Congress, we have. prepared a statement showing the 
frequency with which the names of certain members appear 
in the proceedings. We have selected ten senators and ten 
representatives who, from the space allotted to them in the 
index to the three volumes of the Globe, (besides the appen- 
dix,) are shown to be often on the floor. The figures signify 
that the names may be found on an equal number of pages. 


Table referring to debate, motions, &c. 


In Senate. Times. In House of Representatives. Times. 
1 Hunter, Virginia........+.+- 335 G. W. Jones, Tennessee........ 703 
2 Badger, North Carolina...... 254 Houston, Alabama.........s0+0. 378 
3 Walker, California.........+- 241 Orr, South Carolina............ 341 
4 Shields, Illinois...........2+. 202 Hawen, New York.........-0. -- 399 
5 Cass, Michigan..........++++ 190 Campbell, Ohio...........0.+++ 266 
6 Pratt, Mactned. eeeeeeeeeee 185 Clingman, North Carolina....... 256 
7 Bayard, Delaware........... 183 Smith, Virginia..........+...+. 233 
8 Douglass, [llinois........ eooe 183 Richardson, SRIBOIS. 6 00.5 cc ccoes 195 


9 Rusk, Texas......cccossce.. 168 Bayly, Virginia. «..+0+e0es-e. 173 
10 Dawson, Georgia........+2++ 144 Phillips, Alabama..........e00. 123 


The reader may possibly conclude that influence in Con- 
gress, might of character, and acknowledged ability are in 
4 
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proportion to the noise a member makes, as indicated by the 
above table. Nothing is more erroneous ; the very opposite 
is nearest the fact. Too much speaking is fatal to a mem- 
ber’s usefulness ; he often becomes disagreeable, and thereby 
defeats his own purposes. It so happens that the Senator 
from Virginia named first in the table is an exceedingly able 
man, and his position as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance rendered him still more prominent on the floor in 
making reports and explanations. But we do not perceive 
by the arrangement of the committees in the House that some 
of the members who figured several hundred times at one 
session had any official labors to stimulate their zeal and in- 
dustry. The representatives from Virginia and Alabama, 
last in the table, were among the choice debaters in the 
House ; and one of them, as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, was necessarily on his feet more frequently 
than he would otherwise have been. We have said this much 
in justice to members whose marks of merit are less in num- 
ber. In the meantime we intend no disparagement to any. 

As a general rule we forbear expressing opinions as to the 
relative worth and ability of living statesmen. There is one, 
however, peculiarly connected with the past, to whom we 
shall refer with special satisfaction. We mean General Cass. 
The high public employments he has filled, as governor of 
Michigan, Secretary of War, minister to France, and senator 
of the United States, to say nothing of a canvass for the presi- 
dency, entitle him to, as he enjoys, the warm affections of his 
countrymen. When his late compeers, Catnoun, Ciay, and 
Wesster, ceased, by death, to mould public measures and 
animate the popular mind, giving strength by their presence, 
General Cass succeeded to their place, (if that were possible 
to any man,) in virtue of seniority, and that ripeness of quali- 
fication, that high moral tone, so essential to the public man, 
and of which he is so eminent an example. The people feel 
safe while he is in action, for they know he is patriotic, dig- 
nified, and intelligent. At the first session of the last Con- 
gress he addressed the Senate on the following subjects : 

1. In regard to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

2. Touching the mission of the Pope’s nuncio to the United 
States. 

3. On the bill granting land to Wisconsin for a railroad. 

4. On the call for correspondence in relation to the seizure 
of Martin Koszta. 

5. On our relations with France and England. 

6. Relative to the religious rights of American citizens 
abroad. 
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7. On the homestead bill. 

8. On the bill granting lands for the benefit of the indigent 
insane, vetoed by the President. 

9. On the bill to provide for the final settlement of the 
claims of the officers of the revolutionary army, &c. 

10. On the resolutions of the general assembly of Connec- 
ticut relating to the repeal of the Missouri compromise, &c. 

From this abstract it will be seen how earnestly he applied 
himself to questions of leading public interest. (General Cass 
goes to the foundation, lays open facts, reasons logically, and 
is at all times courteous in his bearing. Whoever’ desires 
information upon a subject which he has discussed can readily 
obtain it from his speeches. We make a single extract, be- 
cause it throws light on a matter not generally understood. 

Having offered a resolution calling on the President for a 
copy of any correspondence which may have taken place with 
the government of the Papal States touching a mission to the 
United States, General Cass said : 


‘*The Senate is aware that a distinguished foreigner from the Roman States 
arrived in our country sometime since, and that he has been visiting different 
portions of it. It is reported, and I believe correctly, that he is clothed with 
some mission giving him a public character in this country. I understand he is 
the nuncio to Brazil, and that he has been instructed to stop in the United States, 
and to have an autograph letter, as it is called, from the Pope to the President of 
the United States. it is a common procedure in Europe, and it is intended as a 
compliment and a mark of good feeling towards the people of the United States. 
There is nothing in the arrival of this agent, whatever may be the character of 
his duties, which should give alarm to the most jealous sectarian. He does not 
come in any sacerdotal character, as the representative of the sovereign pontiff, 
the head of the Catholic religion, but he comes as the representative of a tempo- 
ral prince, ruling over a considerable portion of Italy, and especially that portion 
of it endeared to us by many a glorious recollection, where large numbers of our 
countrymen are always residing, needing the protection of the government, and 
with which we have important commercial intercourse. [ understand, sir, that 
the proceedings which led to this mission were conducted in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner. The American chargé at Rome was sent for by the cardinal 
secretary of state, and the intention was made known to him, and he was asked 
whether he thought the measure would be acceptable to the people of the United 
States. He answered, as he ought, that he had no doubt that the representative 
would be high!y received and hospitably treated im our country, and that the step 
would be received, as it was intended, as complimentary to the people of the 
United States. And Ido hope that the pledge thus given will be as sacredly 
redeemed as is now in our power. The Pope has given evidence of kind personal 
feelings towards this country which entitles him to special regard. He is among 
the very few sovereigns of Europe who have contributed towards the monument 
now being constructed in this city to the memory of Washington. He has sent 
a block of marble, hallowed by its association with the relics of the empire 
republic, to make part of our national testimonial to one whom, to honor, is to 
honor our country and human nature.”’ 


The fathers of the republic are gone ; the second generation 
since has almost passed away; and now, in the midst of a 
sanguine and progressive age, we are pushing the conquests 
of civilization throughout the western world. General Cass 
is, perhaps, the only civilian now in service, whose youth 
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mingled with the sages of the revolution. His career has 
been one of honorable success, and long may he live to pro- 
mote the good of his country. 

On a proud eminence, and as belonging to a class of men 
nearly extinct, three other names occur to us deserving a 
grateful tribute. Other than the three, we mention no more 
living in the balance of this paper. We have no fear of excit- 
ing jealousy by the record. Berrien, Evererr, and Preston, 
each in himself unites the Ciceronian elements of character, 
in a degree never excelled in our country ; ripe scholarship, 
faultless oratory, and the highest moral cultivation. As stars 
of fixed magnitude, long may they adorn the horizon of free- 
dom and liter ‘ature, to win our youth to greatness in the same 
paths ! 

With such names as we have introduced in the course of 
this article, and others familiar to the public, always present 
to our thoughts, we are apt to pronounce the race of great 
men as forever gone, and that the actors now on the political 
stage can never achieve equal celebrity. True, the material 
is different ; the same influences that marked out WasHrNeTon, 
Frankuiry, and Henry, and made them the wonder of man- 
kind, may never be brought to bear again, to develope charac- 
ter. In their day, intelligence was less diffused among the 
people than at present; it was locked up in few minds, and 
its exhibition was the more striking on that account. A man 
who could write in good style was a prodigy; respectable 
gifts of speech secured distinction to the possessor at once. 
We honor the men of the revolution, heroes, jurists, and 
statesmen, authors, artists and bards, and we hope ever to 
venerate them ; still, we do not yield to them superiority over 
the men now in action, and those preparing for the public 
arena. We briefly give some of our reasons. 

Let any man take up the four volumes of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, in all, thirty-five hundred quarto pages, 
for the first session of the thirty-third Congress, and let him 
read the conversational debates, and those of a more formal 
character, as given by the reporters, and he will find talent, 
wit, humor, searching argument, keen invective, bold elo- 
quence, and stores of historical and diplomatic information, 
with a facility of applying it, that will astonish him. We 
know that the mind is there ; mind that is improving ; every 
stroke of the hammer eliminates a spark and strengthens the 
metal. And lest we might be suspected of a very high degree 
of juniorship in such matters, we frankly state that the hand- 
some dress in which most of the debates appear, the harmony 
of periods, the connexion of ideas, and the order of argument, 
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are often supplied by the reporters, who have a professional 
pride to allow no crudities to meet the public eye. We have 
heard speeches from plain, sluggish, and uncouth men, full 
of bad English, as delivered, but when printed from the re- 
porter’s copy, they were wholly different, though in sub- 
stance the same; had a face of beauty and learning, and 
seemed worthy of a practised orator. A few suggestions, and 
a natural method of stating facts, regardless of the tone of 
voice, the trembling knees, and the halting phrase, will enable 
a reporter to write out an excellent speech. Admitting all 
this to be true, we maintain that there is an amount of talent 
in the country that will prove sufficient in any emergency 
that may arise in our political fortunes, foreign or domestic ; 
and especially if men shall be encouraged to effort by the 
present liberal system of Congressional reporting, and the 
privilege of publishing speeches superior to those frightened 
out in debate, with entirely new matter, and most elegant 
finishing, there will be no lack of greatness, as shown by the 
record, to excite the wonder of constituents, and succeeding 
generations. 

As printed, all speeches read well, and most of them ap- 
pear to possess the same order of ability, even when we know 
the great disparity between their authors in mental and scho- 
lastic advantages. The press is the grand fulerum on which 
the lever does its work ; builds up men and systems, pulls 
down and alters at pleasure; gives notoriety on small pre- 
tence, and keeps the world wide awake. Nowhere, probably, 
does such enterprises prosper more than at Washington ; for 
nowhere else can be found such accomplished letter writers, 
such competition in management, and such startling conjec- 
tures. The talent of Congress would be comparatively ob- 
scure in public estimation, ‘but for the greater talent outside 
the bar. 

The people ought not to complain of any of these seeming 
abuses, which are the very life of society. Without this 
reckless, constant vigor of mind and interest in the lobbies of 
Congress, often proclaiming truth to the benefit or injury of 
some person or party, we should have no richly flavored po- 
litical dishes at home ; no thunder claps to purify the atmos- 
phere; no shadows to make the sun more beautiful. Look 
at the tables we have submitted ; call to mind the dead and 
living who have legislated for us, equal in the aggregate to 
the service of one man in Congress for six thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty years, at a cost of twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars, per diem and mileage ; and then reflect upon the ¢nci- 
dentals since 1789: the expenditure of labor, the anxious 
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minds, the success and defeat, hopes and disappointments, 
the wielding of executive patronage, &c., &c. These are all 
chronicled in newspaper files, from the day the first President 
communicated with Congress down to the present. We pre- 
sume that a regular succession of such papers may be found 
in the Congressional Library, as Mr. JEFFERSON was in the 
habit of preserving all the gazettes of his day, and they are, 
no doubt, in his collection attached to the library. It is fair 
to presume that Niles’ Register, the Globe, the Union, Na- 
tional Intelligencer, and other papers subsequent to the pe- 
riod of Mr. Jefferson’s husbandry, have also been secured to 
the library for reference. If not all sustained by the patron- 
age, they are at least the journals (or diary) of the govern- 
ment, and as such may be consulted as to current transac- 
tions. 

We cannot forbear allusion to the stupendous mass of print- 
ed matter which has been evolved by the action of the several 
departments of the government ; and we mention the subject 
only to stir up the public mind to a consideration of some of 
the topics which may be useful. Several thousand volumes 
are filled with executive documents and other official papers. 
We glance at a few heads to indicate the bulk. 

With his annual message the President transmits to Con- 
gress the reports of the heads of departments. These are 
often voluminous, and are referred to different committees. 
For example, the Secretary of State gives a summary of all 
our foreign intercourse, and usually a copy of the correspon- 
dence. The Secretary of the Treasury states the revenue 
from customs, and other sources, with the value of all imports 
from each port of entry in the world, the class of merchan- 
dise, whether of silks, cotton manufactures, woollens, hard- 
ware, wines, fruits, chemicals, &c., and also a list of articles 
exported from the United States, cotton, corn, wheat, flour, 
manufactured goods, and everything from land, sea and forest 
which labor and art have fashioned into use, in minute detail. 
The other secretaries are as ample within their jurisdiction, 
touching the army, navy, Indian affairs, post office, and 
through all the bureaus, all fixed up in guarded style and 
dignified tone, so necessary in official documents. Upon these 
are engrafted reports of committees, almost as long. Not 
having all the data before us, we cannot be precise in this 
matter; but we happen to possess the report made in the 
House of Representatives, in 1844, on Rhode Island affairs, 
(No. 546,) which occupies one thousand and seventy-five 
pages. Without knowing the fact, we think, however, that 
reports of that size are not usual. Altogether, they form a 
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valuable portion of the archives of the government, throwing 
light on many questions of general interest. The public 
money could not be better applied than in printing and dis- 
tributing documents. We shall conclude this paper by some 
remarks on the report from the Patent Office. 

About ten years ago the commissioner issued circulars, in 
reply to which he was furnished by experienced and success- 
ful farmers, mechanics, stock raisers, gardeners, wool grow- 
ers, and intelligent men of all the leading pursuits in the 
country, with a variety of facts which he embodied in a report 
to Congress. A large edition was printed, and sent by the 
members throughout the land. Since then, the annual con- 
tribution from this quarter has been growing in interest, and 
we now find the Patent Office report in thousands of dwel- 
lings, not only among the intelligent, but among the half 
educated classes, who read it, and experiment upon its direc- 
tions. There is no estimating the benefit it has already pro- 
duced. To our knowledge, it has stimulated families, who 
set but little value on education, to give their children better 
opportunities, that they may profit by those gifts of Congress. 
Let other documents find their way among the masses, and 
an effort will be made by the children and grandchildren of 
those to whom they sent to hear more about public affairs 
and the true principles of government. 

The people have more penetration and judgment under 
their rude garbs than men of books or superficial observers 
are apt to imagine. After reading the President’s message, 
or any other document, they can state the points, and make 
the application with surprising accuracy. They seize the 
facts, while other men of more pretensions are led off by the 
rhetoric of a state paper. 


LAW AND LAWYERS—BY THE EDITOR. 
No. I. 


The plan of the following sketch will be: first—some 
general observations upon the law as a science ;_ second—the 
codes that have distinguished it ; third—the relation which 
it sustains to lawyers ; fourth—the legal profession ; fifth— 
the bar ; sixth—the bench ; seventh—the jury; eighth—law 
learning and subtlety ; ninth—law books ; tenth—anecdotes 
of the profession, etc., etc. So that, having presented the 
bill of fare, we leave the reader to make a comfortable re- 
past—if he can ; promising to be quite well satisfied whether 
he does or not. 
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Law is a science with which, of course, every one is inter- 
ested. It is the ligament which binds society together ; and 
the whole machine must tumble into pieces if that ligament 
be disturbed) Considered abstractly, it marks a relation sub- 
sisting between things. Absolute law is paradoxi¢al ; to a 
single, isolated entity, if supposable, the term cannot be 
applied: unconnected, independent existence admits no no- 
tion of law. In every idea of law is involved plurality— 
plurality and relation. You have an idea, an idea, and a 
reference from one to the other. Superiority and inferiority 
are contained in it; law is the language of a superior to an 
inferior. This is the elementary notion of law, as it is applied 
to rational existence ; any other application is figurative, and 
founded upon resemblance. When matter undergoes parti- 
cular changes, under certain forces, we call it a law of mat- 
ter; we say that it is in obedience to the law of gravitation 
that heavenly bodies revolve in their orbits; and that the 
phenomena exhibited by animal or vegetable nature result 
from the laws of that nature. In all of which cases it is 
evident that the term law has a different signification from 
what it has when applied to moral beings. In its reference 
to matter all motive is excluded—it expresses simply mode— 
action blind and necessary—obedience without the possibility 
of disobedience.* 

Law is natural or revealed. Natural law is discovered by 
unaided reason ; revealed law is furnished us in the pages of 
holy writ. But are they not both derived from the same 
source? Nay, are they not but likely the same law? We 
boastfully claim unaided reason as the tutor of natural law, 
but does this exclude revelation? Does this exclude a law 
written upon the heart by the finger of him who made that 
heart? Human depravity may have obliterated that im- 
press—the same sin which 

‘* Brought death into the world 
And all our wo.” 
may have reduced to a taper the lamp which burned in our 
bosoms, and the mission of revelation been none other than 
to restore the brilliancy of flame to that faint and flickering 
light. Revealed law seems but a republication of natural 
law, and natural law but an earlier revelation.+ 

We say again that law is divine and human—the one ex- 
pressive of the reveiation between man and his Maker ; the 
other his relation to his fellow man. But is not even this 
division unphilosophical ? Is not the second included in the 





* See Paley’s Natural Theology. 
t1 Black. Comm. 41. 
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first? Is not man so related to his Maker that, by observing 
the duties due to his fellow man. he merits that Maker’s 
favor? And @ converso. 

Again: law is universal and particular; the one prescribed 
by Deity himself, as at Sinai, the other by legislative coun- 
cils. What is this again? Does man make that lawful 
which was unlawful at Sinai? Does he make that unlawful 
which was lawful or indifferent? Then law and truth are 
mutable. What shall we say? This: man’s law is ancilary 
to God’s; they are not independent and conflicting laws, 
but the same law under varied expressions. They are similar 
in their obligation, but have different sanctions. God vin- 
dicates his laws in two worlds—man in only one. God 
takes the offender where man leaves him ; man operates in 
time—God in time and eternity.* The language of inspira- 
tion teaches obedience to the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ as well as 
to him who ‘‘ ordained’’ those powers: ‘ wherefore ye must 
be subject not only for wrath but for conscience’s sake ;’’t 
again: ‘‘ put them in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good 
work.’’{ The strength of these commands is to force upon 
us the conviction that all law co-originates, co-works, and 
co-obliges.§ But does this preclude iniquitous legislation ? 
Not at all; nor does it inculcate, as it has been absurdly 
supposed, absolute obedience to human enactments. The 
subject is one full of difficulties, and we have no disposition 
to draw the line where obedience becomes a crime and dis- 
obedience a virtue. A heathen could say, ‘‘ The design and 
object of all law is to determine what is right, honorable, and 
expedient ; and when this is discovered, it is proclaimed as 
a general ordinance, equal and impartial to all; and this is 
the origin of law, which, for various reasons, all are under 
obligations to obey, and especially because all law is the in- 
vention and gift of heaven,”’ ete., etc. We borrow the quo- 
tation from Mr. Chitty. 

On these principles we should expect to find law perfect 
in proportion as revelation is clear. We mean that revela- 
tion which, by way of distinction, has been called the re- 
publication of natural law, and such is very nearly the fact. 
Before such a republication, and in countries where it has 
not reached, law is the blind expression of benighted reason 
and unenlightened experience; it may sometimes rise to 


* Vid. Paley’s Mor. and Pol. Phil. 

+13 Romans, 5. 

t Titus, 5. 

§ See Victor Cousin’s Psycology, for a discussion of the mooted question, ‘‘does 
human law punish offences simply as such ?”’ 
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dignity, but its march will be slow, and what it gains to-day 
will be lost to-morrow. Some of the nations of antiqui 
have been adduced in favor of what law can achieve without 
revelation ; but observe, Ist, modern Christianity would not 
be honored by any, even the very best of all their codes. 
Observe, 2d, these codes are not certainly independent of 
revelation. Roman was taught by Greek, Greek by Egyp- 
tian and Asiatic ; and the question naturally comes up, did 
Plato, Lycurgus, or Pythagoras, in their travels, learn nothing 
in the East of the Old Testament writings then extant? Is 
this plausible? If law be a science, it is one for which man 
deserves less credit, perhaps, than for any other ; it is one 
in which he is only to follow his teacher, and he will go 
right ; be disobedient, and involve all things in inextricable 
confusion. 

But as reflections of this nature may not be agreeable to 
every reader, bordering somewhat upon the metaphysical, 
which is growing into disuse, we will pass at once to those 
general observations which were promised, on the various 
codes of law highest in celebrity, that have obtained in the 
different ages of the world. And first, let us pause upon the 
Jewish contained in the Old Testament Scriptures, and in 
their traditions, cabbalistic and talmudic. In these laws, 
besides that which is universal, and, of course, the property 
of all nations, we have a body of local law, calculated for the 
meridian of Palestine, and for ages anterior to the Christian 
dispensation. Even this local law is the most valuable code 
in the world, presenting the ground-work and model upon 
which most modern institutions have been built ; and where 
it is not exclusively adapted to the Hebrew state and cere- 
monial, has reproduced itself, to a greater or less extent, in 
most of the systems that have been formed. Lawyers and 
legislators, in all ages, have gone to it for light and instruc- 
tion, and drawn upon its inexhaustible stores. You can 
mark its influence everywhere upon European law. In Eng- 
land, more particularly, where you find some of the earlier 
jurists exhibiting as deep and profound a knowledge of it as 
the most learned divines. Lord Coke abounds in quotation 
from its pages. Selden wrote a number of works in its illus- 
tration. Algernon Sydney,* in his ‘‘ Essay upon Govern- 
ment,’’ and Sir William Blackstone, everywhere in his 
‘*Commentaries,’’ display a most extensive acquaintance. 

Egypt, in the order of time, presents itself next to our 
notice. The features of Egyptian policy, it is well known, 


ae 





* Sydney, however, was not a lawyer. 
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are of a remarkable character. With its judges sworn to the 
execution of justice, even in defiance of the sovereign- 
without expense to suitors or admission of advocates; with 
its care manifested for the education of children ; with the 
extreme severity of its penal code; the infliction of death 
upon him who could and would not save a life; death for 
the perjurer ; burning for the adulterer ; for the calumniator 
the same punishment he would have brought upon the calum- 
niated ; with the trial of the dead, and annual examination 
into the lives of the citizens, Egypt presents us a most ex- 
traordinary system of jurisprudence. 

Not less distinguished was Persia. At the earliest ages 
we find the same elevated conception of justice, and even 
higher care lavished upon the education of youth. In the 
punishment inflicted by Cambyses upon the unjust judge, 
there is an evidence of the former ; of the latter, Xenophon, 
in his Cyropeedia, is the admirable delineator. 

But in passing to Greece and Rome we are upon more. 
familiar ground. Sparta, for hundreds of years, exhibits the 
same individuality—the same unprecedented, unexampled 
attitude in the eyes of nations—the problem in history—the 
anomaly in the world’s annals. Athens, fickle, capricious, 
feeding and thriving upon change ; admitting, in Solon, a 
law-giver suited to its peculiar characteristics ;* observing, 
contemning, building up, tearing down that which had been 
the toil and the study of his life—the occasion of his death. 
With the Athenian, it was impossible that law could ever 
attain to the dignity of a science, or, indeed, to any degree of 
perfection whatever. In the midst of so versatile a people 
what power could have erected a system of jurisprudence to be 
venerated for its wisdom and exhibit within itself any of the 
elements of duration? The people’s character will be re- 
cognized in their law, and we would be taught beforehand 
to expect but little that is truly valuable in the legislation of 
those whose popular assemblies were a promiscuous con- 
course, tumultuous, hasty, violent, ever open to the wiles of 
the demagogue. Self-government had more to do at Athens 
than the government of law, and the jealousy of an unbridled 
democracy tended rather to shake off than to strengthen its 
sanctions. ‘To admire Athens let us look to Athenian art, 
never to Athenian law. We shall be content with a general 
enumeration of the institutes that obtained during the most 
flourishing times of the republic. Upon the court of the 
Areopagus, so universally celebrated, we need not pause ; 





*Solon did not pee that his laws were the best that could be devised, but 
that ‘they were the best which Athens was capable of receiving.” 
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its contemporary tribunals were ten in number, four taking 
cognizance of actions concerning blood, epi ton phonicén 
pragmaton ; six of civilfaffair, epi ton demotikon. The suppres- 
sion of the. litigious spirit of the people formed no part of 
Athenian policy. The administration of justice was found 
a source of profitable revenue to the State, and, of conse- 
quence, the causes said to have been heard at Athens were 
more in number than in all others of the Greek States put 
together. The sanctions of their laws were as well rewards 
as punishments; rewards, as the Proedria or first place, Eikén 
or statue, Stephanos or crown, Ateleia or immunity from taxes: 
punishments, Atimia, infamy; Douleia, servitude ; Stigmata, 
branding ; Desmoi, chains; Strakismos, banishment; Tha- 
natos, death, which was either by the sword, the rope, the 
precipice, poison, cross, or fire. 

We come to Rome; much has been said about the mis- 
sion of Rome, inferior in art, science, philosophy, literature, 
and genius to the people she was destined to overthrow, 
how will the ‘‘ city of the seven hills’? compare with all an- 
tiquity in law, that element of sterner character? If Rome 
went to Greece it was to learn anything but law; this was 
the growth of her own soil, developed in the workings of 
her own great system, and handed down to us, the most stu- 
pendous fabric of antiquity, the most valued relic of that 
colossal empire whose giant strides shook the world. On 
the banks of the Tiber was elaborated a system of civil juris- 
prudence, admirable for its wisdom, for its justice, for its 
adequacy to meet all the exigencies of a vast people. Built 
upon the foundations of Numa, through all the stages of the 
State, the kings, the republic, the empire, its proportions 
were being shaped and moulded, and when Justinian swayed 
the sceptre of the East the fabric was complete.*} Barbarian 
invasion—civil discord—chaos, dark and _ cheerless, for 
gloomy centuries, involved in night this monument of em- 
bodied wisdom, till its accidental redintegration from the 
rubbish of Amalfi was like the sudden blazing up of a torch 
or meteor in the groping darkness of midnight.¢ All Europe 
was aroused. Justinian, the theme of all applause, the object 
of all study. Nations rivalled each other in interpolating 
his principles into their then forming political constitutions, 
stimulated by a contrast which threw into the shade every 
other system. On the continent everywhere an obedience 
to its authority, almost slavish, was sanctioned. But in 
England a hardier spirit was encountered, a spirit which 


*T. Kent Com., 537. Ed. Il. tI. Black., 18 
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disdained all innovation from abroad, which rested upon its 
own vigor and elasticity, and repudiated, in that notable 
parliament of Merton, the principles that were to be foisted 
upon the nation. Lt omnes comites et barones una voce 
responderunt, quod nolunt leges Anglie mutare, que hujusque 
usitate sunt et approbate. The struggle was a temporary 
one—the voice of Rome could not be hushed. She acted in 
the closet. She was heard in the forum. Mansfield at last, 
from her profound sources, drew the elements of that system 
of commercial law which has immortalized his name. Suc- 
ceeding jurists and legislators have exhaused these sources. 
So prophetic a voice had the Latin bard : 
Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatum. 

Wonderful is it that Rome has kept up so perpetual an em- 
pire over mankind, governing, in successive ages, by her 
military, by her ecclesiastical, and by her civil power! So 
true, says Chancellor Kent, are words of D’ Aguesseau, that 
‘the grand destinies of Rome are not yet accomplished ; she 
reigns, throughout the world, by her reason, after having 
ceased to reign by her authority.” ‘ 

During the middle ages mankind were too much engrossed 
with the crusades, with chivalry, with monkish conceit and 
scholastic erudition to bestow any attention upon the science 
of jurisprudence. The hierarchy was too busy in keeping 
men in the same happy ignorance they enjoyed themselves ; 
whilst the illuminati, the wonderful and angelical doctors, 
the quodlibitarians,* had their hands and heads too much 
occupied with essences, universals, genera, species and names, 
to think of anything rational; the very thought too of a Pope 
and seven cardinalst was enough to dissipate a sensible 
thought, did one exist. With the revival of letters there 
came an influence which, operating differently in different 
nations, broke down the feudal aristocracy, buried in its 
ruins that monstrous system under whose grasp of death na- 
tions had sent up their groans to heaven and prepared the 
way for the resurrection of the church from the grave in 
which Rome had buried it. Suddenly a new power is recog- 
nized in Europe. International or public law springs up 
and advances rapidly to a high degree of perfection. It had 
not even a name in Greece. Rome was too crafty an inter- 
preter of treaties, too arrogant, too domineering to admit its 
growth. Down to the sixteenth century nothing in Europe 
had the least appearance of an equitable code of public law. 


*D’Isr. Cur. Lit., p. 17. 
+ Gallileo was compelled to recant his ‘‘ abominable heresys’’ before the Pope 
and seven cardinals. Percy Anec., pt. viii. Science. 
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At which time, and since, the number of enlightened writers, 
as Grotius, Vattel, Burlemaqui, Bynkersheck, and others, 
who have contributed their labors—the clear light which 
Christianity has imparted—the formation of treaties or con- 
ventional laws for purposes of commerce—the settlement of 
a scale of political rank and precedency—the treatment of 
prisoners and admission of resident ambassadors, have given 
to this species of jurisprudence a definite and permanent 
character, recommending its decisions to the attention and 
highest regards of every enlightened and civilized nation in 
the world.* J 





COTTON IS KING---CONTINUED.+ 


The second proposition drawn from this excellent treatise 
is the insuperable aversion of the free colored race to labor in 
articles most demanded by the markets of the world, namely, 
rice, sugar, cotton and tobacco. This is established in the 
most convincing manner by the experience of the West Indies 
and the United States. It is the result of all the reports, 
from missionaries and travellers, already referred to. Were 
it not so, why have Hayti and Jamaica been reduced, by the 
emancipation of the slaves, to their present miserable condi- 
tion, little short of the barbarism in which they were involved 
before the European discovery and settlement of those deli- 
cious and luxuriant islands? Can the presence of the white 
man, now disarmed of his power by law, under a government 
if anything hostile to him, amid the colored people, account 
for their degrading aversion to all the necessary labor of so- 
ciety? Hence the expensive introduction of Coolies, iow ) 

(and Portugese, yet with poor success. Can antipathy to th 
white capitalist and landlord, although ready to compensate 
the laborer for his work, overgo the inducements of high 
wages and work too much at the pleasure of the operative, in 
a market understocked with labor? Can a spirit of mutual 
hatred and opposition between the races, formerly so dispro- 
portioned to each other in their legal condition, still array 
them against each other, in spite of freedom and wages? 
Liberia may possibly give some answer to this inquiry ; it is 
at present too short lived to authorize much practical reliance 
on its example. Why are not the free colored people found 
on the cheap farmimg lands of the west and south, as freely 





* See a full discussion of this subject in I. Kent Comm. 
} Our second form went to press before the receipt of the closing pages of this 
interesting and able article. Rather than delay the appearance an hour, we 
insert these pages as a supplementary article. Having received the volume 
which is reviewed, we insert the tables at full length instead of in condensation. 
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as in the crowded purlieu of the towns? Yet all observation 
finds them clubbed in the cities, living from hand to mouth, 
in the most dependent condition of humanity, thronging the 
most menial duties of town service? Were this not the dis- 
position of the free colored race among us, why have their 
warmest and most enlightened friends exerted themselves so 
heroically, and yet with such circumscribed effect, to procure 
the establishment of Liberia and to place it under the exclu- 
sive government of black men? How feebly the colonization 
society has succeeded in its noble and philanthropic labors 
needs but little exposition ; it is too little consolatory to its 
friends to require remark. My purpose is not to depreciate 
that noble scheme of generous humanity to a downtrodden 
race, but only to show the repugnance of the free colored 
race among us to perform the indispensable labors of culti- 
vated and civilized life. They, with true barbarian instinct, 
prize present ease above future enlarged enjoyment. They 
prefer the spontaneous and simple products of a most luxuri- 
ent soil to all the heightened pleasures of industrious and 
civilized life. It is the old preference of the savage for his 
woods and his appetites rather than to labor, and forbear, in 
order to obtain the refinements of higher cultivation as the 
reward of Providence and foresight. But we now come to 
one of the most important and interesting views of our au- 
thor, and worthy of the strictest attention. It is ‘‘ the pre- 
sent relations of American slavery to the industrial interests 
of our own country, to the demands of commerce, and to the 
present political crisis.’’ This is indeed a most grave aspect 
of the subject. There are two great parties to these relations, 
around which all the others are gathered in subordinate atti- 
tudes. The first are the cotton manufacturers and the second 
are the cotton planters. The former aim at the monopoly of 
the world market for their respective countries of the cotton 
manufactures ; the latter aim at the supply of the cotton for 
these manufactures wherever they exist. The manufacturing 
interest wants low cotton and low wages for its workmen ; 
the planting interest wants lands, slaves, machinery, and 
provisions at the lowest possible rates. In this competition, 
spreading itself over the whole earth, wherever trade has 
winged its wide flight, let us see how the various classes and 
interests of society arrange themselves around these two great 
social concerns. 

And first let us see how this great market has gradually 
developed itself in the history of the world. It may be best 
exhibited in the form of tables, as the author has most labo- 
riously done in his appendix. 
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TABLE I. 






Facts in relation to coltton—its growth, manufacture, and influence on commerce, 
slavery, emancipation, etc., chronologically arranged. 
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cent.—Encyc. Amer, 
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1831. Slave insurrection in 
Virginia. 
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war against the Colonization 
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1839) 445,744,000 413,624,212 Imports by G. Britainfrom| 1986. Cherokee and Choc- 
1840) 517,254, "400, 743,941,061 India, 1840 to 1844, dur- taw Indians removed from 
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1850) 606,000,000, 635,381,604 1550....do... 12 
1851) 643,000,000, 927,237,089 1852...-do... 
1853. Value cotton import. 


} 
1852| 817,998,048, 1,093,230, 639) 1°----49--- 190,481,490) $27,675,000. 
| Cotton crop United Stat 108 564% ie eee, 
or ~ ~ 540! on on Ole d States | +05, bs 
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Notr.—Our commercial year ends June 30; that of England, January 1. This will explain any 
seeming discrepancy in the imports by her from us, and our exports to her. 

N. B. In 1781, Great Britain commenced re-exporting a portion of her imports of cotton to the 
continent; but the amount did not reach a million of pounds, except in one year, until 1810, when 
it rose to over eight millions. The next year, however, it fell to a million and a quarter, and only 
rose, from near that amount, to six millions in 1814 and 1815. From 1818 her consum ption, only, 
of cotton is given, as best representing her relations to slave labor for that commodity. After this 
date her exports of cotton gradually enlarged, until, in 1553, they reached over one hundred and 
forty-seven millions of pounds. Of this, over eighty-two millions were derived from the United 
States, and over fifty-nine millions from India. 

In this last year Great Britain imported from India 
180,451,496 lbs. ; from the United States 768,596,498 lbs. ; 
the United States exported to Europe 335,271,064 Ibs. 

Thus has the cotton market in the United States risen from 
zero in 1747, to 1,600,000,000 lbs. in 1853. In this period 
of little over a century, the export of cotton has risen to a 
value of $109,496,404 ; our own consumption has amounted 
to a value of $18,543,596. Our importations of cotton man- 
ufactures amounted in 1858 to $27,675,000. This too when 
our whole exports except cotton amounted to but $33,809,126, 
thus trebling the export of all other articles of foreign trade. 
The cotton crop, then, is worth to the foreign market 
$109,496,404, which, added to our domestic consumption, con- 
sisting of $53,100,290 of home supplies, and $26,477,950 of 
foreign supplies, makes a total of $79,578,240, forming 
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a grand total of $180,074,644 as the monied value of the pro- 
duction of cotton in the commerce of the United States. 

Nor is the article of cotton, mighty as it is, the only inter- 
est in slave labor which the United States possess. They 
raise, according to the second table of our author, ingeniously 
and industriously deducted from the Patent and Census Office 
report, Abstract of Census, Rep. Com. Nav., &c., and formed 
into the following table : 

TABLE II. 


Tabular statement of agricultural products, domestic animals, §c., exported from the 
United States ; the tolal value of products and animals raised in the country ; and 
the value of the portion thereof left for home consumption and use, for the year 
1853. 








| Value of ex-| Total value of pro- |Valueof portion 
ports. ducts and animals. left for home 
consumption. 





Cattle, and their products ..| $3,076,897|Cattle, $400,000,000! $396,923, 103 


Horses and mules.....+++++ 246,731 300,000,000} 299,753,269 
Sheep and wool......sese++ 44,375\Sheep, 46,000,000 45,955,625 
Hogs, and their products.. 6,202,324'Hogs, 160,000,000) 153,797,676 


Indian corn and meal.....- 2,084,051/\Corn, 240,000,000) 237,915,949 
Wheat flour and biscuit....| 19,591,817;|\Wheat, 100,000,000 80,408,183 























Rye meal...ccccccscccsecs 34,186 Rye, 12,600,000 12,565,814 

Other grains, ‘and peas ‘and 
beans. sees eeeees oust 165, 824 54,144,874 53,979,050, 
Potatoes ..ccccccrececcccce 152, 569) 42,400,000 42,247, 43] 
Apples ..... adr ossesicoos ° 107 283 (1850) 7,723, 326 7,616,043 
Hay, averaged at $10 per tom jo cccceccesec 1000) 138° 385, 790} 138,385,790 
li ietehied salisoaeed 18,195 4, 272, 500 4,254,305 
Sugar—caneand maple, Kc. 427, 216 (1850) 36,900,000 36,472,784 
Rice ..ccccscccee eceseces 1,657,688 8,750,000 7,092,342 
Total ...ccccccccces 33,809, 126 1,551,176,490) 1,517,367,364 
Cotton... .. 00s eesseceeeeel 109,456,404) 128,000,000' 18,543,596 
Tobacco, and its products . . 11,319, 319) 19,900, 000 8,580,681 
—_— re bwwtes ooee! 120,775, a3 147,900,000 27,124,277 











These items swell to a a total of $1 699, 076, 490 in 
value, of which our own export is, exclusive of $120 7 75,723 
for cotton and tobacco, only $33,809,126, but which, added 
to the value of cotton and tobacco exported, becomes $154,- 
584,849. In these massy numbers there may be millions 
amiss, without affecting the general result ; this depends on 
the relative value of free labor and slave. This constitutes 
the balance of trade between these two kinds of labor, which 
is the gist of the argument, for the purpose in hand. The 
ratio may be stated in another form. Slave labor may be 
represented by $120,000,000, and free labor by $33,000,000, 
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that is, the value of the product of slave labor exports nearly 
quadruples that of free labor exports. 

Our account of indebtedness to slave labor is not yet closed. 
‘*Qur imports of coffee, tobacco, sugar, and molasses for 1853 
amounted in value to $38,479,000, of which the hand of the 
slave in Brazil and Cuba supplied the value of $34,451,000,” 
(page 51,) still these are but four foreign items of the great 
account between slave labor and free exhibited by the trade 
of the United States. ‘‘ Of the domestic grown tobacco, 
valued at $19,975,000, and of which we retain nearly one- 
half, the slave States produce the value of $16,787,000; of 
domestic rice, the product of the south, we consume $9,092,- 
000; of domestic slave-grown sugar and molasses we take for 
home consumption to the value of $34,799,000, making our 
grocery account with domestic slavery foot up the sum of 
$50,449,000. Our whole indebtedness to slavery, foreign 
and domestic, for these four commodities, after deducting 
two millions for re-export, amounts to $82,607,000. By 
adding the value of foreign and domestic fabrics consumed 
annually in the United States to the yearly cost of the gro- 
ceries which they use, our total indebtedness for articles of 
slave labor origin will be found swelling up to the enormous 
sum of $162,185,240,’’ (page 52.) This is the money incor- 
poration of slave labor in the trade of the United States. Can 
madness be carried to an extreme that should contemplate its 
destruction by abolishing the slavery of the negroes employed 
in its production, or in any other manner destroying the 
market for the exchange of such enormous masses of human 
labor for the clothing, the food, and the comforts of mankind ? 

Were this abolition to be followed by an immediate eleva- 
tion of the freed race, contrary as it would be to all the laws 
of human progress, still such a social revolution and disor- 
ganization might well demand the soberest consideration and 
the calmest deliberation. But when all experience, which has 
hitherto exhibited its light, shows that the success of such 
abolition is to be followed by every species of social devasta- 
tion, murder, and massacre, and the return of society to 
primitive ignorance and barbarity, how can we, with any 
tolerance for the infatuation of the human mind, brand the 
conduct with sufficient reprobation? What substitute shall 
one hundred and thirty-three millions of foreign exports of 
slave labor find? By what means shall the export of thirty- 
three millions of free labor in provisions be raised to meet an 
import of two hundred and fifty millions of foreign commerce? 
Is it not sufficient to state these mighty questions, pregnant 
with the very life and substance of society, without following 
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them into the frightful consequences of mutinous laborers 
refusing to work, and rife for every species of social disorder 
and violence? Must the bloody details of Haytian massacre 
and revolution, of the barbarism of the Jamaica and Dema- 
rara negroes be reiterated in all their horrors, to bring our 
countrymen to their senses ? 

And is this enormous product of slave labor supported by 
itself? Nothing further from the truth. It lives on the pro- 
ducts of free labor in provisions, in mechanic arts, in manu- 
facturing labor, and in shipping. 

The farmers of the north and the west furnish the pork, 
the flour, the corn, the horses and mules, and much of the 
beef to feed and help the slave in his work. The mechanics 
of New England and the middle States cast and frame their 
cotton-gins and sugar-house mills, to complete the products 
of slave labor. The manufacturers of the east and of Europe 
furnish the cotton fabrics, which their seamen bring in their 
own shipping built at the north, for the clothing of the slave 
and his master. How, in the absence of the slave market, 
shall this vast vacuum of social labor be filled? Let the 
laborers, the mechanics, the manufacturers, the sailors, the 
ship carpenters, and the merchants of the free States ponder 
upon the answer to this most grave inquiry. These various 
classes form the army of agents employed in the service of 
King Cotton. They all pant for his employment, eat the 
sugar and rice, drink the coffee, chew and smoke the tobacco, 
and wear the cotton which that opulent monarch furnishes 
from his inexhaustible treasury. Let these various classes 
clear their hands of any participation with the owners of 
slaves, by utterly refusing to consume these enjoyments and 
luxuries, although they have augmented the mass of social 
happiness, before they brand the slaveholder with their re- 
probation. Shall it be a question whether we shall continue 
to wear cotton fabrics or resort to the woollen wares of old, 
drink coffee, sweeten anything with sugar or molasses, smoke, 
chew, or snuff tobacco, eat rice, or any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, connect ourselves with the consumption of slave pro- 
ducts? With whom shall we deal? Not with any people 
within the northern tropic, or near it; with none of the 
States of our own confederacy south of Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio river. And will not our philanthropists preserve their 
consistency by looking into the condition of the serfs of north- 
ern Europe, the workers in hemp and iron, the peons of Mex- 
ico, and, in fine, the oppressed of all nations and divisions 
of men? Will not these modern puritans (I speak it not in 
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derision of their heroic predecessors, to whom honor enough 
can never be given) in peace leave a country which they deem 
contaminated by so direful an evil as domestic slavery? Or 
will they seclude themselves in some new paradise of their 
own, with angels at its gates, armed with flaming swords, to 
keep off the impure, exclaiming, with the priests of an- 
tiquity, Procul, procul est profani! Avaunt, ye impious! 
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The writer of the following article for the Review has been twenty years a 
resident of Florida, and has thus had abundant opportunities of information on 
the subject he discusses. 

The legislature of Florida, at its late session, (1854~’55,) 
adopted a railroad system which deserves to be generally 
known throughout the other States, because of their deep in- 
terest in its success ; for it would be hard to decide whether 
those having their natural outlets of trade on the Gulf of 
Mexico are to derive greater benefit by means of these im- 
proved facilities of intercourse than those bordering on the 
Atlantic, or than our remotest States and Territories on the 
Pacific. The State itself has made a noble provision to aid 
in carrying out this system ; but, until there is a large in- 
crease of wealth and population, its completion must be a 
work of time, unless capital from the other States that are 
also to derive great advantage from it can be enlisted in its 
accomplishment. 

The internal improvement fund of Florida consists— 

1. Of a grant of 500,000 acres of land, made by Congress, 
in 1845, upon the admission of the State into the Union ; 

2. Of all the swamp lands, and lands subject to overflow, 
velonging to the United States, within the State, granted to 
it in 1850; and 

3. Of the proceeds of sales of these lands already made, in 
money, bonds, and United States and State stocks. 

The first of these grants was located, as fast as the govern- 
ment surveys permitted, in bodies of 320 acres or more, and 
it embraces some of the best lands in the State—only a small 
part of which is yet sold. 

The lands included in the second grant are not yet ascer- 
tained, but the locating agents have made sufficient progress 
to know that the aggregate must amount at least to eight or 
ten millions of acres. Of course, much of this grant will be 
of little value; but it also includes a large quantity of the 
finest lands, easily protected and reclaimed, which will be 
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much sought for as the contemplated railroads are con- 
structed. 

This whole fund, variously estimated, now, at three to six 
millions of dollars, has been conveyed by the State to trustees 
and set apart to aid and encourage the construction of two 
great lines of railroad and one important canal. There are 
already vested rights under this trust ; and it cannot, there- 
fore, be withdrawn or modified in any way to the injury of 
its beneficiaries, or of parties contracting with them upon the 
faith of it, unless by their consent. ‘In other ‘wor ds, this 
great fund is now under the jurisdiction of the courts, and 
no longer under the control of politicians, to be changed or 
administered according to popular caprice or the whims of 
demogogues, but must be used according to the settled prin- 
ciples of law and justice, as much as would any lien or trust 
created by a private individual. 

These public works are— 

1. A line of railroad between Jacksonville, on St. John’s 
river, (Atlantic,) and Pensacola, or waters of Pennsacola 
bay ; with extensions to St. Andrew’s bay, and to St. Marks’ 
or Crooked rivers—all on the Gulf of Mexico ; 

2. A line of railroad from Amelia island, on the Atlantic, 
to Tampa bay, in south Florida, with an extension to Cedar 
Key, in east Florida—both on the Gulf of Mexico ; 

3. A canal from Lake Harney, on St. John’s river, to In- 
dian river, on the Atlantic. 

These two main lines of railroad will intersect and connect 
with each other about 15 miles from Jacksonville, and 35 
miles from Amelia island, and will open an easy intercom- 
munication between all the habitable parts of Florida, by 
means of each other, and of St. John’s and Indian rivers. 

The first of these lines will be 330 or 340 miles long, from 

east to west, and its extensions to St. Marks’ and St. An- 
drew’s will add between 50 and 60 miles more. 

The second line, from Fernandina to Tampa, will be about 
220 miles long, and its extension to Cedar Key about 30 or 
35 miles. 

The important consequences likely to result from this sys- 
tem of railroads will be better understood after a brief de- 
scription of the several ports proposed to be connected. 

The bar or entrance to Fernandina, on the west side of the 
north end of Amelia island, affords a short and easy approach 
from the Atlantic, (of not more than three miles from the 
bar to the wharves,) by vessels drawing over 20 feet water, 
into a large and secure harbor. 

On the bar at the mouth of St. John’s there is about 10 
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feet water ; but some confidently believe that this bar will be 
improved so as to admit vessels of 12 or 13 feet draught, up 
to Jacksonville, on one of the noblest rivers of the south. 

Both Fernandina and Jacksonville will be common termini 
for the business of each railroad, as the law, in express terms, 
gives the right to the company owning either of these lines, 
or extensions, to travel on the other with its motive power, 
without the expense of unloading or changing freight. 

The harbor of Pensacola is too well known to require any 
description. Its selection by the United States for a navy 
yard, and rendezvous of ships of war on the Gulf, is commen- 
dation enough. 

St. Andrew’s bay can be entered by vessels drawing 17 or 
18 feet water. The entrance is easy ; the harbor is roomy 
and safe, being completely land-locked against storms from 
every point of the compass. The deep water comes up to the 
shore ; and an elevated table of pine-land extends along this 
bay for many miles, supplied with numerous springs of pure 
fresh water, making it even now a favorite summer resort, on 
account of its pure air and exemption from every local cause 
for disease. 

The bar of St. Mark’s affords 13 feet and over at ordinary 
high water, and within it there is a secure roadstead. The 
shallows between that and the terminus of the railroad (8 or 
9 miles above) are mud deposits, sometimes crusted over by 
thin layers of oyster shells or soft lime rock ; and they can 
be permanently deepened or removed, at a small comparative 
cost, so as to carry the full depth of water at the bar quite 
up to the wharves, which form the terminus of the present 
railroad from Tallahassee—21 miles long. 

It is ascertained, by the recent coast surveys, that the 
entrance up to Cedar Key affords about the same depth of 
water as that of St. Marks’. 

At Tampa bay 19 or 20 feet of water can be carried up 
nearly to the head of the western arm of the bay, which ex- 
tends 40 miles inland. 

Then there is Charlotte harbor, which can be reached by 
an extension of railroad 60 or 70 miles further south. The 
entrance of this harbor will also admit sea steamers of a large 
size, while it lies within 150 miles of Key West and 275 miles 
from Havana. 

With his map before him, the reader, having noted these 
harbors and seaports proposed to be connected by the two 
main lines of railroad, can easily determine for himself their 
importance in securing a speedy and safe communication 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, in whatever direc- 
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tion beyond commerce and travel are designed to be extended. 
And the statesman will not fail to perceive the importance 
of this inland connexion still more clearly, in view of the 
strength and protection it will afford on an extensive seagirt 
frontier by rapidly concentrating the means of defence and of 
aggression. 

It is further proposed that the Florida system shall be con- 
nected with the great Atlantic seaboard line of railroads by 
means of a branch of the Savannah, Albany and Gulf rail- 
road, (as authorized by the charter,) to enter Florida east of 
the Alapaha river, and unite with the Florida roads at no 
great distance from their junction with each other. This road 
is now under contract from the city of Savannah to the west 
side of the Alatamaha river, (including the bridge,) a dis- 
tance of nearly fifty-two miles, to be finished during the en- 
suing year, and leaving a gap to be filled up not exceeding 
one hundred miles—a work that must commend itself to the 
city of Savannah, and to Brunswick, too—proffering to them 
a choice of outlets on the Gulf, by new and desirable channels 
of trade into the tropical parts of Florida, at the same time 
that it penetrates the heart of Middle and West Florida. 

As soon as Savannah makes this branch of her Gulf road, 
another railroad connexion with Georgia will become imme- 
diately and equally desirable for Florida, viz.: by means of 
an extension of the Southwestern railroad—probably by way 
of Albany and Thomasville to Tallahassee—of which about 
140 miles remain to be built. This will open an important 
channel of communication down to Florida and the Gulf from 
Upper, Middle, and Southwestern Georgia, North Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and the northwestern States. 

A third railroad connexion also suggests itself from the 
west side of Apalachicola river into the coal region of Ala- 
bama, offering one of the nearest outlets for depositing that 
important mineral on the shores of both the Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Pensacola, likewise, is seeking her railroad connexion with 
both Montgomery and Mobile, the latter of which will open 
an intercourse between Florida and the southwestern States, 
and, combined with the execution of the Florida system, will 
ultimately make Pensacola the first city on the Gulf. 

Other lines of railroad, preferred by Georgia and Alabama, 
have been projected into Florida; but such is the peculiar 
shape of the latter, that the system already adopted must be 
rigidly adhered to as the only means of binding the remote 
parts together in a harmony of interest, or else sectional 
jealousy and final dismemberment will be the inevitable 
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result. The capital and resources within the State at present 
are inadequate to build these roads ; and it would be hopeless 
to attempt enlisting aid from abroad, if competing lines of 
railroad from other States are permitted to reach her Gulf 
ports in directions contiguous and almost parallel to her main 
railroad across the northern part of the State. These Gulf 
ports thus become an important element of Florida railroad 
capital, and access to them must become subsidiary to her 
peculiar political and commercial necessities. It is not, there- 
fore, any mean spirit of selfishness or desire to grasp at mo- 
nopoly, but the stern necessity of self-preservation, that 
obliges Florida to select the points of junction with railroads 
from other States. Local interests must not be permitted to 
mar the good of the whole State; and, fortunately, it de- 
mands no real local sacrifice to observe this sound principle of 
political economy. 

This communication, however, is designed to be suggestive 
only, not to enter upon an argument to sustain the policy of 
Florida, but rather to make it generally known. The above, 
therefore, will serve as an epitome of the plans and objects of 
the State in laying down a system of internal improvements. 
It remains now to state what are the means at hand, and 
movements making towards their accomplishment. 

In regard to the proposed canal from Lake Harney, on the 
St. John’s river, to Indian river, on the Atlantic, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it will be under fourteen miles long; and 
that the State proposes to aid in its construction, by a dona- 
tion of four thousand dollars in money and four thousand 
acres of land, per mile; ‘‘ Provided that the trustees of the 
internal improvement fund shall be of opinion that this sum 
can be so applied without impairing the efficiency of the fund 
for railroad purposes.’’ 

The aid granted by the State to the specified railroads 
consists— 

Ist. In a donation of one half of her lands lying within 
six miles of such road and its extensions ; the title, however, 
not to vest or give a right to sell until a certain portion is 
finished, and so on, in proportion, as it is finished. 

2d. In the authority conferred by law on the trustees of the 
internal improvement fund, to endorse the bonds of each com- 
pany to the extent of ten thousand dollars a mile, for the 
purchase of iron and motive power, as soon as such company 
has prepared specified distances of its road-bed and wood 
work to receive the rails. And the trustees are required also 
to pay the interest accruing on these endorsed bonds, until 
the road yields an income adequate to meet the interest, and 
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one per cent. over, to be set apart as a sinking fund annually, 
to provide for the extinguishmennt of the principal. To 
secure these endorsements, the State has a preferred lien on 
the road and its appurtenances, and has made ample and 
stringent provisions to guard against any abuses or misappli- 
cation of the income and funds of the company by any of its 
officers. The State makes no original subscription of stock, 
but for all payments of interest advanced by the trustees they 
are to receive a corresponding amount in the shares of the 
company, to be held as by any other stockholder. 

The State has also authorized the counties and towns, on the 
line of any of the specified roads, to subscribe for stock to an 
amount not exceeding half the cost for construction in such 
county. This subscription must first be authorized, at a 
regular election of the legal voters of the county, by a majo- 
rity of the votes given. To meet instalments on stock so sub- 
scribed, as they are called in, the proper authorities, in such 
town or county corporations, can assess each tax-payer with 
his proportion of the sum required ; and for every hundred 
dollars so paid such tax-payer shall be entitled to one share, 
in his own right, of the stock subscribed by the corporation. 
Or each county or town may issue its bonds to pay instal- 
ments on stock, bearing an interest not exceeding fen per 
cent. a year, and lay a tax only sufficient to meet the interest, 
until the income of the road will pay it. As the private pro- 
perty of every citizen or corporator in each county or town 
becomes liable to pay all such debts, the security is most 
ample and undoubted. The counties and railroad companies 
have fixed on eight per cent. as the maximum interest, which 
is itself a high rate. Their bonds, therefore, constitute a very 
desirable fund for investment, and will be much sought after, 
when their true character becomes known amongst capitalists. 

Private subscriptions make up the remaining resource 
within the State for means to construct the several railroads, 
and the probable extent of these will be stated as the several 
companies undertaking portions of the different lines are 
enumerated. 

A part of the line of railroad from Fernandina to Tampa 
Bay is embraced by the charter of the ‘‘ Florida Railroad 
Company.’ That company had undertaken to build a rail- 
road from Fernandina to Cedar Key, about 150 miles, and its 
books of subscription had been closed before the late law 
granting State aid was passed. The greater part of its stock 
is held by capitalists out of the State, and none of the coun- 
ties on that line have been invited to take stock. The route 
was surveyed last year, and a contract for constructing and 
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equipping the whole by the ist of October, 1856, had been 
entered into during last winter, and work begun under it. 
But it is understood that the company became dissatisfied 
with the contractor, and, at their instance, that the contract 
was rescinded. A short suspension of the work therefore has 
become unavoidable, and the time of its completion been de- 
layed. But the energy and resources of the company are an 
ample pledge that it will be resumed at an early day and 
carried through. 

The construction of this road will afford a common trunk 
of 110 or 120 miles for the main road to Tampa, leaving 
about 100 miles more to be undertaken by the same or some 
other company. 

It is ascertained that not less than 1,000,000 acres of State 
lands are included within the six miles on each side of this 
road and extension, the one-half of which will become the 
property of the company constructing them. 

There were two railroad companies previously organized, 
whose charters embraced the line of railroad between Jack- 
sonville and Pensacola, the ‘‘ Atlantic and Gulf Central Rail- 
road Company’’ for the whole distance, and ‘‘ the Pensacola 
and Georgia Railroad Company,’ for a railroad from Pensacola 
to any point on the southern boundary of the State of Geor- 
gia, and therefore may be built to the mouth of St. Mary’s 
river. These companies have agreed as to the portions each 
undertakes to build, and have given the required notice to 
the trustees of the internal improvement fund. Engineers 
are now in the field making necessary examinations and sur- 
veys, to enable these companies to locate the line of road east 
of Tallahassee, and have it ready for letting out contracts by 
the first of the ensuing year. The counties along this part 
of the line have subscribed stock to the amount of half a 
million of dollars, and private subscriptions now reach 
$350,000 more. There seems a general disposition, particu- 
larly among the planters of the country, to contract for clear- 
ing, grading, &c., and receive stock in payment, which will 
add largely to the private subscription list, as soon as the 
road is located and estimates prepared. The donation of 
State lands along this part of the road must amount to 
250,000 or 300,000 acres, and forms quite an item to secure 
the credits necessary for finishing and equipping. 

A majority of stock in the Tallahassee railroad company- 
has recently changed hands, and the present stockholders 
have decided to bring it under the State system by recon- 
structing and adapting it to steam instead of animal power, 
and so make it, in fact, an extension or branch road to St. 
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Mark’s from the main road at Tallahassee. This company 
have purchased their iron, weighing sixty pounds per lineal 
yard, and have an adequate force at work to widen and re- 
grade the road-bed, and to prepare cross ties to be ready for 
track laying, as soon as the first shipment of rails may be 
expected to arrive, early in September. The road guage of 
the old and new tracks being the same, five feet, the business 
of the road will not be suspended, but rather accelerated than 
delayed. The early completion of this road will enabie the 
Pensacola and Georgia railroad company to introduce iron 
for their main road, by way of St. Mark’s, so that track laying 
may begin at Tallahassee as well as at the eastern terminus. 
Every mile, therefore, as fast as it is built, will be in con- 
nexion with the Atlantic or with the Gulf of Mexico. And 
the citizens of Middle Florida will derive advantages from 
their portion of the road, without waiting until the line is 
carried through to the Atlantic. 

The counties west of Tallahassee have not yet moved, but 
undoubtedly will when assured that there is the ability put 
forth east of them to reach the Atlantic. Gadsden county is 
abundantly able to carry the road across to Apalachicola 
river, and will be aided in doing so by various interests con- 
nected with that river. Jackson, Calhoun, Washington and 
Walton counties are equally able to continue t! ¢ line of road 
across to Choctawhatchee river, and to ma‘ an extension 
from the proper point down to St. Andrew : bay. These 
portions of road will receive also a full quot of State lands. 

There would then remain about 90 miles ‘o reach Pensa- 
cola bay on the west side, or to connect wiih the road from 
Montgomery, entering Pensacola from the north-east. This 
part of the road will not be long delayed ‘ter that east of it, 
as it penetrates a country that will yiell timber and naval 
stores, where the State owns a full pro ortion of the lands, 
while the interests of Pensacola, and indeed of the general 
government in their great depot and mivy yard on the Gulf, 
will render its completion almost a military necessity. 

But without further attempt to enlarge upon the great 
results to flow from it, this rapid sketch of the Florida rail- 
road system must be closed. It may answer for future refer- 
ence as to the plan itself, the leading objects proposed to be 
attained by it, the means within the State applicable to its 
execution, and the movements now in progress to enter upon 
the work. Its accomplishment is only a question of time, 
and will be hastened or delayed just in, proportion as capital 
out of the State shall be furnished or withheld. 

TALLAHASSEE, August 1, 1855. B. F. W. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

Upon the subject of religious toleration, and against all interference with it, 
the Hon. Charles Gayarré, of Louisiana, one of the most distinguished citizens 
of that State, speaks in an address with which he has favored us, but which has ~ 
not yet been published. This address was prepared to be delivered at the late 
convention in Philadelphia, had Judge Gayarré been allowed a seat.* 

If you compel Louisiana to secede, you will secure for her 
as glorious a position as I could wish, if I took into considera- 
tion her interests only, and not yours in common with hers. 
If you compel her to secede, you put her at the head of a 
party which is bound to be triumphant in the end. There 
will be but one main issue before the people. On our flag 
will be inscribed these words: ‘‘ Down with foreign influence; 
liberty of conscience ; no religious test; equality of rights.’’ 
On yours will be read in letters as awful as those which 
flamed luridly on the walls of the Babylonian palace: ‘‘ No 
liberty of conscience; political disabilities; a religious test ; 
no equality of rights among native born Americans.’’ There 
needs no prophet fired with divine inspiration, but human 
wisdom is sufficient, to foretell that, when these two flags 
meet, the party at whose head you are going to place Louis- 
iana will gain a much more glorious victory than the one 
which is recorded in history under the name of the ‘‘ Battle 
of New Orleans.”’ 

Louisiana acknowledges that, at the beginning of the con- 
test, you may have the superiority of numbers on your side, 
but that is the only superiority she is willing to recognize. 
She will have enlisted on her side as much talent, patriotism, 
and energy as you may possess—and she will have more than 
that, to make your part of the scales kick the beam; she will 
have justice, right, Christian toleration, open-hearted mag- 
nanimity, and political foresight on her side, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, she will have the honest sympathies of the 
world in her favor—and what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, she will have the approbation and the countenance of 
Him who is never invoked in vain in the struggle of the op- 
pressed against the oppressor, and whose judgment, although 
on many occasions slow to manifest itself, is sure to be re- 
corded at last in the annals of the human race for the warn- 
ing of future generations. 





* We have often referred to Judge Gayarré’s literary labors. They have given 
him a national reputation. In an elaborate review of his Spanish Domination in 
Louisiana, the North American Review, published at Boston, says: “‘Mr. Gayarré 
belongs to one of those historic families of Louisiana which send their roots far back 
to the days of the old Spanish and French occupation.” ‘‘ Of his faithfulness as 
a historian, we may be content with the testimony of Bancroft, who frequently 
quotes his book as of authority.’’ In a late number of the Western Review, pub- 
lished at St. Louis, Mann Butler, the historian of Kentucky, pays the highest 
possible compliment to Mr. Gayarré’s works. 
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But suppose that you succeed, will your success be of long 
duration? In what position will your administration be 
placed? At home, a million or two millions of active Catho- 
lic citizens ostracized by its policy, and therefore animated 
against it by the most deadly hatred. Around that formid- 
able nucleus will gather all that immense portion of the 
population which may be opposed to you by a difference of 
opinion in politics, and from numberless other motives. With 
a host of bitterer enemies than any administration ever had 
at home, what will be your position abroad? You will have 
insulted one hundred and fifty millions of human beings who 
are in the habit of looking up to you for sympathy, and who 
are every day gravitating more or less towards emancipation 
from bondage. You encourage enslaved nations to break 
their chains and to become free; and at the same time you 
tell them that, being Catholics, they are incapable of appre- 
ciating the blessings of self-government and of freedom! 
You tell England that she is a fool to trust Catholics, and 
that she is jeoparding her free institutions by having raised 
such wretches from the slough of humiliation in which she 
had kept them so long! You blame her for having halted in 
the chase of persecution; and yet when she was hallooing 
her hounds in full pursuit of the game which you wish to 
start in your turn, you execrated her! Before the great 
French revolution, which began in 1789, Protestanism in 
France stood on a precarious footing. Suppose that the 
French government should return to its old line of policy— 
that of dragooning Protestants into Catholicism—could your 
administration venture on any friendly admonition or remon- 
strance? What right, for instance, would you have to advise 
the Turkish Sultan to treat his Moslem and Christian sub- 
jects with the same favor? What right would you have, at 
the head of the government, to do what it has always done, 
and to mediate in behalf of the oppressed? How could you 
exert a salutary influence with certain other nations, in try- 
ing to prevail upon them to put Protestants on a footing of 
equality with Catholics? Are we not daily interfering at 
Rome itself in favor of our Protestant citizens? With what 
good grace could you insist on the Pope granting to Ameri- 
cans the privilege of having a temple in the Eternal City, 
and to worship God as they please? Is it not worse for you 
to say to an American—You shall never fill any office of 
trust or profit in your own country because you are a Catho- 
lic, than for the Pope to say to a foreigner: You shall not 
build a Protestant temple in my dominions? If your ad- 
ministration should proclaim that all the American Catho- 
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lics, citizens by birth, are to be excluded from office as dan- 
gerous, has not every other government on the face of the 
earth as strong a right to exclude foreign Protestants from 
its territory? What would you say if Austria was to declare 
to-morrow that none but Americans who are Catholics are 
permitted to travel through her territories ? How could 
you remonstrate? If you have the right to ostracize the very 
natives of your soil, on the ground that being Catholics they 
are dangerous to your institutions, Austria would have a 
much stronger right to ostracize American Protestants on the 
same plea—that they are dangerous to her peculiar form of 
government. You judge for yourselves. She also would 
judge for herself, just as unmindful as you are of any other 
consideration than that of her fancied security or danger. 

It is our national policy to claim a sort of protectorate over 
Mexico, and over all those republics which have sprung up 
in South America ; this we claim as being their elder sister. 
You wish your influence to predominate in this continent 
over that of any European power. Do you think that it will 
further your views to proclaim from the White House and 
from the Capitol that all those nations are composed of im- 
becile wretches, unworthy of any office of trust or profit? 
Do you not think that you would put, by so doing, a double- 
edged weapon in the hands of your powerful and sleepless 
adversaries, England and France? A very wise and a fine 
thing it is, indeed, for those who desiye to annex Cuba, to 
declare to those very beings whom they are goading into 
rebellion against the government of Spain, that, when they 
become Americans, they shall be held unworthy of any office 
of trust or profit! But it is needless to give further illus- 
trations. It is self-evident that our government would 
become powerless, at home and abroad, if any administration 
got into power on the platform which is sought to be estab- 
lished. Say what you please, disguise it as you like, if you 
retain in the constitution of the order the obnoxious clauses 
which I denounce to you as pregnant with so much mischief, 
and if you become the government, the cry will be that the 
government interferes with the right of conscience ; it will 
be the truth, and the prestige of our republic will be lost 
throughout the world. On the day when the wing of every 
wind shall carry to the most distant regions of the earth the 
news that one of the principles of this government is the pro- 
scription of Catholics, a howl of despair will be heard from 
the oppressed in every country. They will abandon forever 
the hope of our interfering in their favor, even through the 
exertion of moral influence, because they will feel that if we 

6 
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have the right to oppress our Catholic brethren on the 
ground that they are dangerous, all other governments may 
use the same arguments to justify their tyrannical acts. 

The reasons which you give in support of your hostile 
position against Catholicism are the very same which, cen- 
turies ago, were used to justify the persecution of Christianity 
itself, so that you cannot even claim the merit of invention. 
You are plagiarists. If the Emperor Julian, if Theodoric 
the Goth, could rise from the tomb, they would complain of 
your stealing their thunder. But if you are disposed to 
borrow the logic of that long train of Caesars who have had 
to answer for the blood of so many martyrs, why do you not 
imitate its application? Amphitheatres and arenas may still 
be constructed ; lions and tigers may still be found to tear 
human limbs; men and women, the aged and the young, 
are still ready to die rather than abjure their God; and if 
the old Roman populace may be wanted in vain to shout 
with joy at the exhilarating scene of torture, methinks that 
another race of beings might be seen rising from the bowels 
of the earth to witness an exhibition so gratifying to their 
nature, and so worthy of their character. 


POPULATION OF SOUTHERN STATES IN 1860. 


‘ 








States. Foreign. Native. R. Cath. 

1 Alabama...... ete e cee eeeccecccsceess 7,498 426,514 5,200 

2 Arkansas.......s0eeee eocccvccccoces 1,468 162,189 1,600 

3 Florida... .ccescsscccssccees eeweee eee 2,740 47,203 1,850 

4 Georgia .....0sceeceeeceeeceers ecccee 6,452 521,572 4,250 

5 Kentucky ....-.ccccccceccsccccvccces 31,401 761,413 24,240 

6 Louisiana .......ee006- Ceeveccesessos 67,308 255,491 37,780 

7 Maryland ...cccccccsececcccccseccces 51,011 417,943 37,100 

8 Mississippi.......+++++ Cc ccccceccccece 4,782 295,718 9,250 

EK ntnccseecthschncsginse nal 76,570 592,004 33,950 

10 North Carolina. .....eesesceecccseeees 2,565 553 ,028 1,400 
SF MM CRONE occ ccc cece cccsseceess 8,508 274,563 6,030 
12 Tennessee ...cccccccccccccccscccseccs 5,638 756 , 836 1,400 
13 Texas. occcccccsccccccccccscces seeees| 17,620 154,034 6,760 
14 Virginia....ccccccessscscecccesccseess| 22,953 884,800 7,930 
Total. .cccccccccccccccccsccccccccee| 306,514 | 5,993,308 172,740 











Whilst upon the subject of Catholic and Protestant, native 
and foreigner, we will append some extracts from a paper 
prepared a short time ago by Louis Schade, of Washington. 
We have not had time to examine his argument, which is 
carried out with great labor and minuteness, but will allow 
him to speak for himself. 
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The United States would have in 1850— 
Total white & 
free colored 
population. 


If without immigration since 1790. ....seeeseseeeeees 1,305,423 7.555.423 
Addition for Louisiana, Florida, &c...........+++. 200,000 tid 
If without immigration since 1800. ....s0seeeseeeeeeess 8,755,364 8,955,364 
> 


Addition for Louisiana, Florida, &c........es0008. 200,000 

If without immigration since 1810. .....seeeseseeeeees 10,610,343 10,710,343 
Addition for Florida, &c. pes ee re re ‘i pos yeey ? ? 

If without immigration since 1820 ........+.- eo oneces oo ol; 
Addition for Florida, &c. ......sess0...s auebiae 100,000 ¢ 12,318,484 


If without immigration since 1830.....4....000ee0ee0+ «14,280,726 ‘ 

Addition for New Mexico and California........... 50,000 t 14,330,726 

If without immigration since 1840 .......... Sapecedoms 16,721,674 16,771,674 
Addition for New Mexico and California........... 50,000 alii 

They had actually, however ......+-.seeeeeeeeeeeee0+19,987,573 


This will be to many an astonishing result, but the author 
is well assured of the correctness of his statement. There 
may be a difference of some hundreds or thousands, but the 
millions cannot be altered. And in order to show how well 
the above estimates correspond with the increase of other 
countries, and to remove any doubt of their correctness, the 
following table has been compiled : 


Increase of various Huropean nations since the last decennium 
of the 18th century. 


England and Wales in 1790. ...-..eeeseseseesse++ 8,675,000 
“ se LBS]. eee ce eccceecccessees 17,922,768 § Increase = 2.06 
+ b] 


Austria i ecccccccccccccs B00, 000 
“ MNS 60 0066.60 6:560s-0000066 367314,466 ¢ “ 1.55 
France 17D. vs.06 eeceeccceesecsee 26,000,000 
“sé 185] *eeree eeeeree eee eeeeeee 35°783,170 § oa 1.37 
Prussia WEE 66 6t04 > é6is ede daneds 8,660,000 
“s 1849 ee etee eeeteeeeeeeneeeee 16°331.187 § 66 1.88 
Spain ye reer ae 10,35] 075 
hd 1849...... eeeteeo eet eeeseeee 14,216,219 $¢ 1.33 
Sweden 1190. wcccccccsedsccsccccce 9,150,498 
“ce Me Soaks &0bb00d60ds 37316535 § 6s 1.54 
Sardinia (Island) 1790. wecccccccccscccccsess 450,990 
«6 66 Bellas ¢ Gentian bbb 640d0 547,948 ™ 1.19 
United States* ee eecccccccccccccse 3,231,990 
Without immigration 
since 1790 ee ne 7,555,423 a 2.33 


This table clearly proves the above estimate of the popula- 
tion of the United States, without immigration since 1790, to 
be not only a correct one, but even exhibiting a higher in- 
crease than any other country. England, the highest among 
them all, is still 27 on the hundred behind the United States. 
The immigrants and their descendants number in 1850, since 1790—12,432,150 


1800—11,032,100 
¥ . a 1810— 9,277,230 
/- “ a 1820— 8,669,089 
ve “ es 1830— 5,656,847 
. - a 1840— 3,265,899 





* White and free colored. 
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To speculate on these astounding results is not the object 
of the author, and he leaves this to all those who feel an in- 
terest in these statistics, as he is convinced that in the present 
political struggle his statements will be regarded and appre- 
ciated by all parties. His point of view is not so much a 
political as a scientific one, and, therefore, he hopes that, by 
all statisticians, these calculations will be honored with a 
thorough examination. 





MANUFACTURES, MINING, AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD PROGRESS, 

Colonel Campbell, President of the New Orleans and Great Northern Railroad 

Company, furnishes some interesting material in regard to the progress of south- 


western roads. We regret not to have received the report of the Opelousas and 
Texas Railroad Company, so as to add its results. 


By reference to the documents already referred to, which 
accompany this report, it will be perceived that the receipts 
of the company, from its organization to the present time, 
have been $4,694,010 33, and its expenditures $3,046,829 35, 
leaving a balance of $1,647,180 98 on hand, or $1,625,000 
in bonds and $22,180 98 in cash. The receipts of the year 
ending April 3d added to the cash on hand at the beginning 
of the year, amount to $2,957,755 40, and the expenditures 
to $310,574 42. The indebtedness of the company is $695,- 
991 44, all in promissory notes, of which $152,562 65 ma- 
tures between this date and December next, and the balance, 
$543,428 79, after that date. The active assets of the com- 
pany, or such as may be converted into cash, amount, as per 
the statement. exhibited, to $1,797,180 98, which, after de- 
ducting the entire liabilities of the company, leaves a surplus 
of upwards of $1,100,000 on hand. To this sum upwards of 
$1,000,000 might with propriety be added for county and 
individual subscriptions in Mississippi, already made, and 
the internal improvement lands donated to the company by 
that State, showing a clear balance of assets, over and above 
the liabilities of the company, of more than two millions. 

The board of directors have acted during the last year with 
a constant desire to retrench the expenses of the company, 
and to limit expenditures to our available means. Had it 
not been for the stringency of the times, the road might have 
been completed to Canton by the commencement of next year. 
A temporary suspension of portions of the work was dictated 
by every consideration of sound policy. We have continued 
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to press forward the work at those points which, when fin- 
ished, will afford the greatest advantage to local interests, 

and secure additional facilities for hastening the completion 

of the whole line. Our principal contractors are largely in- 

terested in the success of the enterprise, and, appreciating the 

necessity and wisdom of our policy, have evinced a most 

laudable alacrity in promoting the wishes of the directors. 

The impossibility of selling bonds in large amounts, and the 

high price of money on loan, together with the necessity of 
peor machinery and preserving the credit of our floating 
debt, has cramped our operations and been the source of 
much labor and anxiety. We have the satisfaction of stating 
that, under all our difficulties, the credit of the company has 

been fully protected. Through three years’ operations, 

under an expenditure of more than three millions of dollars, 

and with the numerous transactions in money essential to the 
management of our business, the company has never been 
dishonored by protest. No money has been expended in per- 

manent depots or embellishments. Our constant desire is, 

the extension of the road. That portion of the road included 
in Louisiana, in a practical point of view, may be regarded 

as finished. The income is now more than is necessary to 

defray all costs, and will continue to increase. An extension 
of twenty miles, which may be effected by November, will 
double the receipts and add but little to the expense. Nego- 
tiations are in progress to put on a daily line of coaches from 
Jackson to the State line, and to carry the United States 
mail and passengers daily between New Orleans and Jack- 
son. When the rails are laid on the first twenty-four miles 
north of the State line, which may be easily accomplished by 
the first of January, only seventy miles of staging will re- 

main, and that over an excellent road. Passengers and the 
mail may be carried to Jackson in 18 hours, and to Vicks- 
burg in 20 hours. 

The board of directors are fully impressed with the import- 
ance of immediate attention to the interests of the company 
of Mississippi. Up to this time it has not been in the power 
of the president to visit that section in person. Of the last 
year, six months of his time were consumed in the foreign 
mission; and since his return, duties at the legislature, (grow- 
ing out of engagements made previously to his connexion 
with the board,) together with many local details in the man- 
agement of the business of the company in New Orleans, 
have necessarily confined his personal attention to Louisiana. 
Nearly four-fifths of our road is within the State of Missis- 
sippi, and passes through central counties remote from navi- 
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gable waters. The amount of benefit which these large and 
valuable districts will derive from the cheap and quick transit 
of passengers and produce, when the road is completed, will 
exceed the most sanguine anticipations. The interests of 
Louisiana and Mississippi are identical. We have a common 
destiny to achieve, and should pursue it in brotherhood. The 
territory of these States may be subdivided for local conveni- 
ence, but the general interests of the people are indivisible. 
The lines marked out for internal improvement upon the chart 
of the two States before you, constitute a diagram from which 
our mutual dependance may be demonstrated with mathe- 
matical precision. 

A brief account of the present condition and prospects of 
those railroads in Mississippi, Alabama, and Kentucky, 
which will form the connecting links of our enterprise with 
the great railway system of the United States, east of the 
Mississippi, will be perhaps both proper and instructive. 

MississtppI CENTRAL RattroaAD.—This important work of 
internal improvement unites with our road at Canton, 
Miss., and runs by a line at five degrees east of north 
through Holly Springs to the Tennessee State line, and 
intersects the Memphis and Charleston railroad, a short 
distance east of La Grange, at a point about fifty miles 
distant from Memphis. From thence it is continued in the 
same direction to Jackson, Tenn., where it unites with the 
Mobile and Ohio railroad. From Canton to the Tennessee 
State line is 184 miles, and from thence to Jackson, Tenn., 
about 52 miles, making an aggregate of 236 miles along the 
precise location we would have selected for our road to the 
mouth of the Ohio river. By a careful examination of the 
very able report of M. Butt Hewson, esq., civil engineer, we 
ascertain that the mechanical efficiency of this road may be 
regarded as equal to our own, the curves and graduations 
being very easy. I offer the following extract from the re- 
port referred to as containing valuable facts and sound philo- 
sophical reflections : 


Extracts from the report of M. Butt Hewson, esq. 


‘* From the progress making in the construction of the Mo- 
bile and Ohio roads in the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
there is no reason to doubt its completion to the Ohio river 
at a period anterior to the anticipated completion of yours, 
thus opening a direct railroad communication over the IIli- 
nois Central road with the city of St. Louis and the northern 
lakes, on the shortest possible line that can be obtained east 
of the Mississippi, intersecting in its course the contemplated 
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roads from Memphis to Louisville, and from Nashville to the 
Mississippi river. Near the State line of Tennessee your road 
intersects the Memphis and Charleston road, passing east- 
wardly from the city of Memphis to the city of Charleston. 

‘** Seventy (eighty-eight) miles of the New Orleans, Jack- 
son, and Great Northern railroad, from the city of New Or- 
leans north are now in active operation, and will be extend- 
ed to the southern line of this State in all of next month. 
There is at present no cause to doubt its completion to the 
town of Canton before the expiration of the year 1856. Thus 
you have almost certain assurance that by the expiration of 
the time when your road is to be completed, there will be a 
continuous line of railway of the same gauge extending from 
the extreme north to the city of New Orleans, traversing a 
country possessing the elements of an unlimited agricultural 
wealth, and offering facilities for the speedy interchange of 
the productions of eleven degrees of latitude. 

** When these important railroad connexions are duly con- 
sidered, with the amount of freight and passenger traffic that 
may flow from them ; when you reflect upon the direct north 
and south line of the road; its remoteness from the com- 
peting influence of the other railways and of the Mississippi 
river ; the character of the country traversed by it; the quan- 
tity and value of the productions of the district tributary to 
it; the population within the range of its influence; the 
yearly amount of travel passing from north to south ; can it 
be doubted that this long line of railway will not almost 
equal in its advantages and importance the Mississippi river 
itself, or that the certainty and amount of the income of your 
road, when completed, will not equal, if it does not exceed, 
that of any other road now constructing or in contemplation 
in any of the southwestern States. 

‘* The local traffic of a railroad is of the first importance, 
and none should be undertaken where the local passenger and 
freight traffic does not promise an income equal to the ex- 
pense of operating it when completed. The Central Road 
possesses this assurance in an eminent degree. 

“In the district of country limited by its line of influence 
is contained more than one fourth of the whole white and 
black population of the State, and there was grown more 
than one fourth of the cotton and corn crop produced in 1849, 
in the whole State, according to the United States census of 
1850. In addition to this, there is produced large quantities 
of agricultural commodities, now almost valueless to the pro- 
ducer on account of the expense of transportation to market, 
that would become valuable articles of export upon the com- 
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pletion of the road. There are also extensive tracts of unim- 
proved land, equal in quality of soil to any in the cotton 
growing region, that need but a cheap and certain means of 
transporting the productions of the country to market, to in- 
sure their cultivation and a very large addition to the quan- 
tity and value of our exports, thus securing to your road, an 
amount of local traffic far exceeding any estimate’ that may 
have been made, based upon present population and pro- 
duction.’’ 

In connection with the same subject, we beg leave to sub- 
mit the views of W. Goodman, esq., president of the Missis- 
sipp? Central Railroad Company, a gentleman equally respect- 
ed for his high personal character as for intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit. 

Extract from the report of W. Goodman, esq. 
* * * “ * * * 


This road is a central link in the great highway from New 
Orleans on the Gulf of Mexico, by way of Cairo, on the Ohio, 
to Chicago, on Lake Michigan. The New Orleans and Great 
Northern Railroad is already under work for eighty-seven 
miles, and in a few weeks will doubtess be let out to the con- 
nexion with this road. In Tennessee the Bolivar and La- 
grange Company will in all likelihood let out their roadbed 
immediately. On these considerations, and on that of the 
certain completion of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad from 
Jackson, Tennessee, to Cairo, in Illinois, within a short time 
this road will, doubtless, on the day of its completion, fur- 
nish a through connexion between New Orleans and Chicago. 
How then, is the through business on this road when con- 
nected with Cairo on the one end, and New Orleans on the 
other, to be estimated? Through the agency of the Missis- 
sippi river, the Oupelousas and Western Railroad and this 
extension of her Jackson road, New Orleans must always 
continue as the great cotton market of the world, the chief 
shipping point on the Gulf of Mexico. That the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad will absorb all the trade of New Orleans whith 
concentrates at the mouth of the Ohio, is absurd, (if for no 
other reason,) on the ground that the tonnage will far exceed 
the capacity of the road. Wherever the great bulk of trade 
goes, the great bulk of travel will follow, and as an inference 
trom this, the vast majority of the travel which shall concen- 
trate at Cairo from the Ohio, the Mississippi, or the Chicago 
railroad, will take this road as debouching into New Orleans. 
This is a safe assumption in considering the probable business 
of the road. Of the freights brought over the Mobile and 
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Ohio Railroad to the junction of this road it is difficult to say 
how much will go to Mobile and how much to New Orleans; 
but the advantage of breaking bulk on the one hand, and the 
advantage of a brisker market on the other, will result i in the 
distribution of at least one-half those freights over this road. 

With all the travel and half the freights concentrated at 
Cairo, as the through business of this road, it is very difficult 
to fix any limit to its amount, short of the capabilities of the 
road. 

The earthwork of the entire line of the Mississippi Central 
railroad is under contract, and will be probably completed 
within eighteen months. Iron, for thirty miles of the road, 
has been contracted for, and will be laid down during the 
present season. 

THe Mostte AND OnI0 RAILROAD.—To those who feel inter- 
ested in the cause of internal improvement, a most agree- 
able and instructive lesson may be learned by perusing the 
printed documents of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, from their first to their last report—‘‘ The Seventh 
Annual Report.’’ There is something grand in the idea of 
a city, with the comparatively limited wealth and population 
of Mobile, embarking so boldly in this great enterprise 
for connecting the Gulf of Mexico with the Ohio and the 
vast regions beyond it; but when we regard the energy, har- 
monious action, and unflinching perseverance which they 
have always displayed, and frequently under trying circum- 
stances, we cannot but award the good people of our sister 
city our sincere congratulations for the bright prospects in 
store for them, and thanks for the example they present for 
our imitation. 

The very lucid report of John Childe, esq., chief engineer 
and general agent of the company, shows that at least three- 
fourths of the road between Mobile and the mouth of the 
Ohio is graded, and ready to receive the iron track. As 
before stated, we reach this road by the Mississippi Central, at 
Jackson, Tennessee, from whence we pass over the Mobile 
road to Cairo by the main line, and by a branch at Obion to 
Paducah, a distance of fifty-nine miles. The whole work is 
under contract through Tennessee to Kentucky, except twenty- 
five miles on the branch to Cairo; and we may safely state 
that Mobile, within two years, will be in daily communica- 
tion, by railroad, with the Ohio river. Our main line, after 
leaving Canton, intersects the Mobile and Ohio railroad nine 
miles from Aberdeen, at a point 250 miles from -Mobile and 
320 from New Orleans ; ; and by this union we are brought 
in connexion with all the country through which the Mobile 
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road traverses, until it is intersected by the Mississippi Cen- 
tral at Jackson, Tennessee. 

Leaving Canton, we intersect the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad at three points, to wit: first, by the Mississippi Cen- 
tral, near Lagrange; next, by our main branch, and the 
Mobile and the Ohio railroad, near Jacinto ; and finally, at 
the terminus of our own railroad at Chickasaw. From 
thence through the Tennessee valley, via Loudon, Knoxville, 
Abingdon, Christiansburg, &c., to Washington city. This 
entire line is either under contract or finished. 

We have recently received the satisfactory intelligence that 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas railroad has been 
placed under contract from Vicksburg to the Texas line, a 
distance of 207 miles. When this important railroad is com- 
pleted, the most remote part of western Louisiana may be 
reached from New Orleans within eighteen hours. 

By the time our railroad is completed to Jackson, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that we will be placed in direct communi- 
cation with the whole railroad system of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. From that day our stock will be- 
come a profitable investment. The State of Louisiana and 
the city of New Orleans will be relieved from taxation on 
account of their subscription—property will rise in value, 
and trade and population be increased in the same ratio as 
has been experienced in other cities on the completion of simi- 
lar enterprises. 

* * * * * * * * 

When our connexion is completed with the railroads above 
described, we may reach Chicago by our northern branch, 
travelling at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, in 
thirty-six hours, Washington city in forty-eight hours, St. 
Louis, in thirty hours, Cincincinnati, in thirty-two hours, 
Nashville, in twenty-two hours, and all intermediate points 
in the same ratio of reduction. This statement alone must 
convey to any reflecting mind the vast importance of our en- 
terprise ; and, when it is remembered, that all the inter- 
course and traffic of the vast system of roads, which tends to 
New Orleans, must pass over ours as a main trunk, its value 
as an investment may readily be appreciated. 





ON WHAT ROUTE ARE WE TO HAVE THE PACIFIC RAILROAD? 


The Hon. Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, after a thorough examination of 
all the surveys from ocean to ocean authorized by the late acts of Congress, 
pronounces in favor of the southern, or Texas route, in a report which is 
drawn up with all the ability characterizing that eminent statesman and honored 
citizen. We have this report before us, with most of the maps and voluminous 
documents that accompany it, having received the sheets as they came from the 
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gerne in advance of their regular publication. ‘The whole will make up a magni- 
cent collection of material, honorable to all of the gentlemen engaged and to 
the nation which authorized their labors. Colonel Davis has distinguished him- 
self here as much as he did in Mexico, which is the highest meed of praise that 
could be awarded him. The following is the list of papers which accompany the 


report : 
List of documents accompanying the report of the Secretary of War. 


1. Examination by Captain A. A. Humphreys, Topographical Engineers, of the 
reports of the explorations to determine the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. 

2. Memoranda by Captain _ ae e B. McClellan, Corps of Engineers, upon 
some practical points connected with the construction and working of railways. 

3. Letter of Major General Jesup, Quartermaster General U. S. A., upon the 
cost of transporting troops and supplies to California, Oregon, New Mexico, &c. 

4. Report of Governor I. I. Stevens upon the route near the 49th parallel. 

5. Reports of Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, 3d regiment of artillery, upon the 
routes near the 41st and 38th parallels. 

6. Report of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, Topographical Engineers, upon the 
route near the 35th parallel. 

7. Report of Captain John Pope, Topographical Engineers, upon that portion 
of the route near the 32d parallel from Race to the Rio Grande. 

8. Report of Lieutenant John G. Parke, Topographical Engineers, upon that 
portion of the route near the 32d parallel from the Rio Grande to the Gila. 

9. Extract from the report of Major W. H. Emory, Topographical Engineers, 
of a military reconnaissance made in 1846 and 1847. 

10. Report of Lieutenant R. S. Williamson, Topographichal Engineers, of 
explorations in California in connexion with the routes near the 35th and 32d 
parallels. 

These papers we intend from time to time to examine 
through the pages of the Review, confining ourself, for the 
present, to an extract from Colonel Davis’ summary, in which, 


with great ability, he presents the merits of the several routes. 


To aid in a comparison of the several routes, reference is 
made to a table prepared by Captain A. A. Humphreys, and 
hereto appended. 

With regard to the estimates of cost, although believed to 
be as accurate as can be made under present circumstances, 
they are to be considered as intended not so much to show the 
absolute sums of money which would build the several roads, 
as to represent the relative quantities of materials and labor 
required for the purpose. If now tested in the actual con- 
struction of any one of the roads, they will doubtless be found 
to contain many errors; but as the same data have been as- 
sumed on all the routes, the same amount of error will pro- 
bably be found in each, and the actual expense will thus pre- 
serve the same proportion. 

With regard to the equated lengths of the several roads, 
or, in other words, the influence of ascents and descents upon 
the expense of working, it is proper to direct attention to the 
remarks of the engineer, appended to the tables, in which he 
states that on all the routes the amount reported will be sub- 
ject to increase when the minor undulations of the ground 
shall be measured ; and this increase will be the greatest on 
those routes and in those portions where the features: of the 
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country are less regular, that is, where there are most of such 
minor undulations to be measured. The equated distances 
also affect the cost of working a road only under certain cir- 
cumstances, which may or may not exist on the contemplated 
route. 

A comparison of the results stated above, and of those ex- 
hibited in the tables referred to, conclusively shows that the 
route of the 32d parallel is, of those surveyed, ‘‘ the most 
practicable and economical route for a railroad from the Mis- 
sissippi river to the Pacific ocean.’’ 

This is the shortest route; and not only is its estimated cost 
less by a third than®that of any other of the lines, but the 
character of the work required is such that it could be exe- 
cuted in a vastly shorter period. It is obvious that a road on 
any of these routes, with the exception, perhaps, of the 47th 
parallel, must be built continuously from the two extremities, 
and an obstacle that arrests its progress at any point defers 
the commencement of all the work in advance. The tunnels 
and much of the other work on the more northerly routes in 
the most desolate regions are such as could not be commenced 
until a road was constructed up to those points, and would 
then require a long period for their completion. 

On the southernmost route, on the contrary, the progress 
of the work will be regulated chiefly by the speed with which 
cross-ties and rails can be delivered and laid, the nature of 
the country being such that throughout the whole line the 
road-bed can easily be prepared in advance of the superstruc- 
ture. The few difficult points, such as the Pass of the Gua- 
dalupe and Hueco mountains, and the passes between the Rio 
Grande and Gila, would delay the work but an inconsiderable 
period. 

This peculiarity of the ground presents another advantage 
in the fact that temporary tracks could be laid upon the natu- 
ral surface of the earth to almost any extent, to serve for the 
transportation of materials and supplies. 

The climate on this route is such as to cause less interrup- 
tion to the work than on any other route. 

Not only is this the shortest and least costly route to the 
Pacific, but it is the shortest and cheapest route to San Fran- 
cisco, the greatest commercial city on our western coast ; while 
the aggregate length of railroad lines connecting it at its east- 
ern terminus with the Atlantic and Gulf seaports is less than 
the aggregate connexion with any other route, as will be seen 
by reference to the appended table B. 

With regard to the circumstances which affect the cost of 
working and maintaining the road, they are more favorable 
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than on any other route. In this dry climate the decay of 
cross-ties and other timber would be very slow, and the ab- 
sence of severe frost would have a most important influence 
upon the permanence of the road-bed, and heavier grades 
could be adopted than in a climate where ice and snow 
prevail. | 

The snows on all the other routes, except that of the 35th 
parallel, could not fail at certain seasons to suspend the work- 
ing of the road, for on all, such snows are known to have fallen 
as would interpose an effectual barrier to the passage of trains. 
Such an occurrence in this desolate region would be attended 
with more serious consequences than in inhabited districts. 

In only one important respect is this route supposed to be 
less favorable than some of the others, and that is in the sup- 
ply of fuel. The difference, however, in favor of the others 
is not great, unless the existence of coal at certain points 
along those routes where it is indicated should be verified by 
further examination. The cost of fuel is about one-fifth of 
the whole expense of maintaining and working a railroad. 

The grades of the several routes, and other similar informa- 
tion, will be found upon the sheets of profiles compiled in the 
office. 


B.—Distances of the eastern termini of the several Pacific railroad routes to the Mis- 
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NOTES TO PRECEDING TABLE. 


* These are the estimates of the office, those of Gov. Stevens having been brought to the same 
standard of increased cost as the other routes, and his equipment reduced to that of the other 
routes. His estimates were $117,121,000 and $7,030,000. 

+ Supposing the route to be a straight line, with uniform descent from the Un-kuk-o0-ap moun- 
— (near Sevier river) to the entrance of the Tah-ee-chay-pah Pass, the most favorable supposi- 

on. 

t This estimate for the route near the 35th parallel is thought to be largely in excess. 

| These sums do not include the areas of cultivable soil as far west as the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 

The sum of the minor undulations (not included in the sum of ascents and descents here given) 
will probably be greater for the route of the 47th parallel than for the other routes; that for the 
route near the 82d parallel will probably be the least of all. 

With the amount of work estimated for the roads in this report, the equated lengths corres- 
ponding to the sum of ascents and descents has but little practical value. ith a full equipment 
and heavy freight business, the sum of ascents and descents becomes important. A comparison 
of the degree of curvature of the routes cannot be made. 


The sum of the ascents and descents given for the various 
routes, does not take into consideration those minor undula- 
tions which sometimes largely increase the aggregate. 

I think it probable that when detailed surveys are made, it 
will be found that this sum for the route near the parallel 
will be more increased than those for the other routes, and 
that the sum for the route near the 32d parallel will be less 
increased than the others. 

The equated lengths corresponding to these sums may 
give erroneous impressions. If the loads to be habitually 
carried over the roads are within the power of the engines 
over the greatest grades proposed, then the sums of ascents 
really have little meaning or value. The wear and tear of 
rail and machinery, and consumption of fuel, would be some- 
what greater on the road having the largest sum; but the 
difference would not be worth taking into account, unless 
there was an equality in all other respects between the 
routes. 

If there are some grades so steep as to require the division 
of the loads habitually carried over other portions, the cost 
of the extra locomotives, and of working them over those 
portions, will show the extent of the disadvantage and yearly 
cost. 

So far as any estimate has been made by me of the amount 
of work to be done on the roads, these sums of ascents and 
descents have little practical value, since those portions of 
the routes have been indicated where it may be considered 
advisable to use steep natural slopes with extra engines, to 
expedite the completion of the road, and save expensive road- 
bed preparation. With a full equipment and heavy freight 
business, the sum of ascents and descents becomes important. 

The neture of the surveys does not admit of a comparison 
of the degree of curvature on the several routes. 
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SHIPS AND SHIPPING OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Rapid as has been the progress of population in this coun- 
try for the past forty years, the increase in the amount and 
value of the tonnage employed in the carrying trade has 
vastly outstripped it. While population has about doubled 
itself in thirty-four years, our tonnage has quadrupled in that 
time. In the year 1820 the total tonnage, registered and en- 
rolled, was 1,280,163 tons, and in 1854 it was 4,802,902 tons. 
The general pacification of Europe in 1815 found us with a 
tonnage of 1,368,127—of which 854,294 tons were registered, 
the remainder being enrolled and licensed, representing with 
tolerable accuracy the proportions of the tonnage engaged in 
the foreign and coasting trade. 

From 1815 till 1822, it appears that the tonnage declined 
in amount, and it was not until the year 1823 that it again 
equalled what it had been in 1815. The cause of this decline 
it is not now our purpose to explore. It was doubtless caused 
mainly by the ability of the nations of Europe to do for them- 
selves that which, as a neutral power, we had been doing for 
them on the ocean during the progress of the continental 
war. From 1824 till 1828, the amount of tonnage gradually 
increased, until in that year it reached 1,741,391 tons. The 
next year it decreased nearly half a million tons, and did not 
attain the point it had been at in 1828 until 1834, since which 
time it has been steadily increasing. From 1834 to 1844 the 
increase of tonnage was about sixty per cent., and from 1844 
to 1854 it has more than doubled. The following tabular 
statement will show the progress in this department of our 
nafional industry : 














Years Registered ton-) Enrolled ton- | Employed in 

nage. nage. coasting trade. 
1815. cc cccrccvecccersccssacces 854,294 | 513,833 | 435,066 
TBD. cc ccccccecd®*°*seccrees 919,047 661,118 | 539,080 
> eee eee ee 700 , 787 722,323 | 689 ,273 
18BD. 2. cccccccrcccceece eeeees 576,675 | 615,311 | 516,978 
1835.22 ett eee se eee eseeeeeee 885,520 | 939,118 | 792,301 
BEE oc cccccccccesoecctccteces 899 , 764 1,280,999 | 1,176,694 
GAS. os cccccccccrcceccccssess 1,095,172 | 1,321,829 | 1,190,898 
1850.2 ccccscccrccccerccccsvees 1,585,711 | 1,949,743 | 1,755,796 
1854. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 2,333,819 | 2,409,083 | 2,273,900 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE LEAVES OF THE COMMON YELLOW OB PITCH 
PINE AND RED OAK. 


To the Secretary of Black Oak Agricultural Society: 

I beg leave to submit the following report upon the pine and oak leaf litter, fur- 
nished me by your society for chemical analysis: 

The investigation contemplated a determination of the mineral or incom- 
bustible ienyelante of these vegetable substances ; that is to say, of those com- 

pounds that would be yielded either by their incineration, or by their slow decom- 
' position, during the ordinary processes of decay. The analyses performed were 
confined to the residuum left after the burning of the substances to a complete 
ash in a platinum muffle. 


1. Pine leaves. 


These were evidently the produce of the common yellow or pitch pine of the 
country, sometimes also called the long leaved pine (pinus palustris.) The leaves 
were remarkably clean and perfect, even to the presence of their enclosing 
a. Though atmospherically dry, they were found to contain 8.6 per cent. 
of water. 

The ash obtained was perfectly white, and exhibited to some extent the original 
size and shape of the leaf, being firm and rigid from the excess of silica present 
therein. The ash amounted to 1.8 per cent. on the perfectly dry leaves. It 
retained its dryness on exposure to the air, thereby indicating the presence of 
only a small proportion of soluble alkaline salts. 

he composition of these 1.8 parts of the pine leaf ash, (i. e. of the amount 
derived from 100 parts of the dry Jeaves,) was as follows :* 
Pounds. 
Carbonate of potash, with some S0da ..cecsscccccseccccscsccccesesose ULI7T0 
Phosphate of lime, with some magnesia. ...es.ccesereccccsseessesesee 0.2610 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia, (the latter earth to the former as 1 to 6) 0.3312 
Gas 00 0nd d-ebccecns60dsceseebodéee an oethoss eeu sazomeniaseuees 1.0290 
Sulphate of potash. ....scccccscccccrcccccsccccsccccesesceccssocces O.0144 
Phosphate of potash, with traces of chlorides........ssecccesceceesees 0.0060 
SS sees eeeeeeee eete ee ee ere eee ere ee eee eee ete eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 0.0412 


1.8000 








From the foregoing it appears that the ratio of the soluble to the insoluble 
ingredients of the ash is 0.1374 to 1.7212, or as 1 to 12. 


2. Oak leaves. 


These were likewise clean and dry, and when gathered must have been perfect 
with their petioles attached. They belonged to the species of the barrens scrub 
oak, (quercus catesboei,) to that of the black oak, (quercus tinctoria) and in a few 
instances to the black jack, (quercus ferruginea.) When thoroughly deprived of 
moisture they lost 9.99 per cent., thereby evincing that this kind of leaf litter is 
slightly more retentive of moisture than that of the pine. 

he ash amounted to 2.98 per cent., or to 2.98 pounds on 100 pounds of the 
perfectly dry leaves. 

* Although the analysis was operated upon the usual small quantity of material employed by 
chemists in these investigations, it will nevertheless be convenient, in this and the following 
tables, to interpret the weights as referring to pounds and to decimal parts of pounds. 
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The color of the ash was nearly that of wood ashes. The form of the leaf 
wholly disappeared in the process of incineration. The ash remained dry on 
exposure to the air. The 2.98 parts gave 





Pounds 

Carbonate of potash, with some soda ....sesseeeeees eccccccos eoccee e+e 0.134 
Phosphate of lime, with some magnesia........eccececccccescceccscece 0.372 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia, (the latter earth to the former as 1 to 6). 1.954 
Silica...... ep ccccrcccouce ce cccccece dienddiondscicceescobbace cocwcceee 0.447 
Sulphate of potash. .......eee- eo cccccccces Cecvccccccescccocccecs «++ 0.071 
Chlorides, with oxides of iron and manganese......seeecsecceesseeeesin traces 
2.980 








The ratio of the soluble to the insoluble ingredients in the oak leaf litter is 
0.205 to 2.773, or as 1 to 13. 

The agreement between the ashes of the pine and of the oak leaves, in regard 
to soluble and insoluble substances, is striking, while a very remarkable contrast 
subsists between their contents of carbonate of lime and magnesia, and of silica : 
the carbonate of lime and magnesia in 100 pounds of oak leaves being six times 
greater than in the same weight of pine leaf, while the silica of the latter surpasses 
that of the oak by 244 times. In all other respects, the differences between the 
two species of ash may be regarded as inconspicuous. 


3. Comparison of the ashes of pine and oak leaf litter with those of Indian corn and 
cotton wool. 


To bring the mineral ingredients of pine and oak leaves into direct comparison 
with those of the grain of the Indian corn and of the fibre of the long staple, black 
seeded cotton, it | csaahed necessary to give the composition of the ash from 100 
parts by weight of each of these last named products. 

Cotton.—100 of dry cotton wool gave 0.92 of ash, which consisted of— 


Pounds. 
Carbonate of potash, with some soda....cccccccccccsccccssccesssccsce 0.4083 
Phoaphate of lime and MAGNESIA .. ccecesccccescccrcccccsccssecssecces Os2eg0 


Carbonate of lime and magnesia.....ececcccccccccccccccccscccsscsees O.1452 
Silica eeeete eeeeee eerteeere eee eee ee ee eee eee e eee eee eee eeeeeeeeseaeeeeae 0.0380 
Sulphate of potash.........ee+e+ oe cccccccccccccoccccccccccccccccocs U.0849 
Chlorides of potassium and magnesium, sulphate of lime, phosphate of 
potash, with feeble traces Of irOM...eseecsecccecsccccceccceswesees O.0594 
Alumina, accidentally present...... occcedsccccccccccccccccccccccooce OsUlae 


0.9180 





The soluble to the insoluble, as 4926 to 4256. 


Indian corn.—100 of dry grains of Indian corn gave 0.95 of a fusible, glassy ash, 
or residuum, which had the following composition : 

Pounds. 
Potash, with some soda... eereene eeereer eee eo eee eee eee eeeeeeseeaeeaesteeee 0.1853 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia... ..essecccsecccscccccserccccssscese U.2944 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia..... sccccereccccccccecccccscccccsces 0442 
Silica .ccccccccccccccscccccccccccccsccccccccocccoccccccsccccccccs OedG0R 
Sulphate of potash...ccccccccoccssessoccccssccccccccccsccccscccesss O.0212 
Sulphate of lime and magnesia, with traces of chlorides..........++02+- 0.0075 
Silica, mechanically present ....eccssccssccessccevcceccccccccccssees 0.0160 


de eS 0dse cc cpeesecececcecccsec SINEOO 


0.9494 


seeeee CORO eee eee eee eeteseeese 





Soluble to insoluble, as 2140 to 7198, or as 1 to 3 2-5. 

Before framing the comparative table, for which we are now prepared, it may 
be observed that there exist but five ingredients to which we need direct our at- 
tention ; the remaining constituents of the substances analyzed being present only 
in very small ye eemont and being nearly alike in quantity in each case. The 
five ingredients of paramount importance are those first enumerated in the pre- 
ceding tables. 
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1. Comparison of mineral constituents in 100 lbs. cotton and 100 lbs. pine leaves. 

















Cotton, Ibs. | Pine leaves, | No. of times 
Ibs. the latter is 
contained in 
the former. 
Carbonate potash, with soda.....esses- 0.4083 0.1170 1-3 
Phosphate lime and magnesia.......+.. 0.2295 0.2610 1 1-0 
Carbonate lime and magnesia......+++- 0.1452 0.3312 1 1-10 
OO eeeeee eereeereeeeseeeeae 0.0380 1.0290 40 
Sulphate potash....escees eecessoecese 0.0249 0.0144 1-2 





9 
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Comparison of mineral constituents in 100 lbs. cotton and 100 lbs. oak leaves. 





Cotton, lbs. 


Oak leaves, 


No. of times 





| Ibs. the latter is 
| contained in 
| the former. 
j 
Carbonate of potash, with soda....... ; 0.4083 0.134 1-3 
Phosphate lime and magnesia ......++.| 0.2295 0.372 1 1-3 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia....+«+ 0.1452 1.954 14 
Gwe cccmgecéucestacoosecsesa 0.0380 0.447 11 6-10 
eoeeewars 0.0249 0.071 3 


Sulphate potash....+eesecee 














3. Comparison of mineral constituents in 100 lbs. Indian corn and 100 lbs. pine leaves. 








Carbonate 


Indian corn, | Pine leaves, | No. of times 
pounds. pounds. the latter is 
contain’d in 
the former. 
tash, with SOER co ccccseccee 0.1853 1.1170 1-3 
Phosphate lime and magnesia ........- 0.2944 0.2610 11-9 
Carbonate lime and magnesia .....+... 0.0442 0.3312 71-2 
Shs 66.6 ect6eondnisetoén0sdemeasies 0.3652 1.0290 3 
Sulphate potash eee ee eee eeereeeraeeee 0.0212 0.0144 3-4 














4. Comparison of mineral constituents in 100 lbs. Indian corn and 100 lbs. oak leaves. 














Indian corn, | Oak leaves, | No. of times 
pounds. pounds. the latter is 
contain’d in 
the former. 
Mobs cane d eek 6000660006 6b 004 0.1853 0.134 1-2 
Phosphate lime and magnesia. . eeeeeee 0.2944 0.372 1 1-4 
Carbonate lime and magnesia ......... 0.0442 1.954 45 
Sts 0 6 Webd 5606 6606e Sb dobercen ceed 0.3652 0.447 11-5 
Sulphate potash .....ssccsceesecceves 0.0212 0.071 3 
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The foregoing tables show that 100 pounds of — or oak leaves contain but 
one-third the quantity of the highly important alkaline carbonate requisite for 
100 pounds either of cotton or corn ; but as this ingredient is afforded to some 
extent by all clayey soils, through the gradual decomposition of the feldspar and 
mica they contain, it seems probable that this amount of leaf litter would be 
adequate to maintain the soil in fertility for both these crops.* 

One hundred pounds (or rather 110 pounds, making allowance for hygrometric 
moisture in the atmospherically dry leaf) of either of these kinds of leaf litter, 
will fully supply the phosphates indispensable for the same weight of cotton and 
corn; while of the less important carbonates of lime and magnesia, it will (ex- 
cept in the case of the pine leaf for cotton) generally give a large surplus, In 
the 100 pounds of pine leaves there is three times too much of organized silica for 
the corn, and forty for that of the cotton. In the 100 pounds of oak leaves there 
is only a sufficiency of the same element for the corn, but eleven times more 
than is needed for the cotton. Of sulphate of potash and the chlorides, the 100 

unds of leaves of either kind will supply all that is demanded by either crop in 
ike quantity. 

The value of leaf litter would doubtless be much enhanced as a manure if it 
could be collected early in the season after the falling of the leaves, before in- 
cipient decomposition had commenced; since it is probable that much soluble 
saline matter escapes during the first stages of decay. And in conclusion, it may 
not be superfluous to add that a great gain would result to the planter if he could 
cause the litter to be thoroughly imbued with the urine and droppings of cattle, 
and subsequently composted before applying it to his fields.t 


TABLE 


Showing (in pounds and decimals of pounds) the mineral constituents in 60 pounds 
Indian corn, in 60 pounds pine leaves, and in 60 pounds oak leaves. 


| Corn, Pine leaves, Oak leaves, 
| pounds. pounds. | pounds. 
| 





| 


| 
' 





DN bs cc ch iceddesrenssdracdeceees 0.1111 0.0596 0.800 
Phosphate lime and magnesia ........-; 0.1766 0.1566 0.223 
Carbonate lime and magnesia .........} 0.0265 0.1987 | 1.172 
TS ad badéeb60n60000066 040060608) 0.2192 | 0.5647 0.267 
Sulphate potash ......sseeeeeseseeees! 0.0127 0.0082 | 0.042 


CHARLES UPHAM SHEPARD. 
CuarvestTon, March 26, 1855. 
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In a communication received at the Patent Office from Dr. Harris we have 
some very interesting details respecting this favorite vegetable production. 
There is much confusion in regard to both the names and qualities of the ‘* Cu- 
curbita ’’ of botanists, and few persons are sufficiently well acquainted with the 
tribe generally to be able to make a choice for field or table. It is assumed that 
some of the finest varieties of the squash or pumpkin originated in the central 
and eastern parts of this continent. ‘The first settlers feud them in the gardens 
ana fields of the Indians ; and Champlain saw the bell-shaped squash or pumpkin 
of New England as far north as Saco in 1605 and 1606. Another variety, culti- 
vated by the Iroquois, still bears their name in France. They are also found in 
North Carolina and in the West Indies. They are indigenous to Brazil, and 


* Still it might be useful to add, along with this quantity, all the wood-ashes at command upon 
the plantation. These usually contain about 15 per cent. carbonate potash. 

+ As the resolution of your society, under which the foregoing investigation was undertaken, 
required me to state the quantities of pine and oak leaf demanded to supply the mineral ingredi- 
ents in one bushel of corn of 60 pounds weight, the following additional table is supplied, giving 
those ingredients in 60 pounds of corn, and in a like weight of dry pine and oak leaves. 
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even Patagonia has added one to the common stock. Roger Williams states 
that the Indians of Massachusetts called the varieties found there ‘‘ Askutasquash,” 
and that our term ‘‘ squashes ’’ is derived therefrom. The tribe described by him 
and others, as cultivated in New England as ‘‘ summer squashes,’’ forms a part 
of the group called by Linneus ‘Cucurbita melopepo.”’ In East Florida there 
is a wild squash vine, bearing a small yellow fruit about the form and size of an 
orange, which climbs to the tops of the trees. Mr. Nuttall says that the ‘‘warted’’ 
squash (C. verrucosa) was cultivated by the Indians of the Missouri. The ‘‘egg”’ 
squash (C. ovifera) Linneus supposes to be a native of Astracan, in ‘lartary ; 
yet, on the other hand, there is reason for believing that it may have been intro- 
duced with Indian corn from America. But, however strong the evidence in 
favor of an American origin for some of the squashes, it cannot be doubted that 
the ancients were acquainted with them. Euthydemus, a Greek writer, calls 
the squash the ‘‘cucumber of the Indies,’’ because the seed was brought from 
the east ; and Pliny particularly describes two kinds: one which climbs to the 
tops of walls and Been while the other keeps the level of the ground. Any 
form was given to the fruit by enclosing it in willow baskets as soon as the 
flowers fell off. Pliny also speaks of a wild variety which the Greeks called 
‘*somphos.’’ Galen and Dioscorides speak of them in reference to their health- 
ful or medicinal qualities. The true ‘‘ mammoth” pumpkin, the ‘* Potiron”’ of 
the French, (Cucurbita yoga is among the most attractive. Its form is an 
oblate spheroid, depressed at the blossom and stem ends. It grows frequently to 
an immense size, weighing as much as sixiy pounds and bein two feet in di- 
ameter. It varies much in color, form, and size, and the original characteristics 
are sometimes lost in the changes of its varieties. Dr. Harris seems to re 

the ‘* Valparaiso *’ or Potiron group as more tender than the pumpkin or ‘‘Pepo”’ 
group, and more subject to the attacks of worms at the roots. ‘The “‘ custard °” 
squash or pumpkin has a fine light yellow flesh, much esteemed in making pies 
and puddings. It has a hard, pale, buff-colored shell, not at all woody. The 
**summer’”’ squashes differ from the above in having a hard, woody shell, with 
a slimy fibrous pulp, which, when dry, becomes a mere stringy and spongy mass. 
These fruits can only be eaten while tender and succulent, and never in a ri 
state. On account of their woody shells they are sometimes mistaken for gourds, 
which, both as to flowers and seeds, differ materially from them. Among the 
most agreeable varieties are the ‘‘ orange ’’ or ‘‘ apple ** squash, (C. auriautiaca ) 
For table use they are superior to the ‘scalloped ’’ or ‘* warted ’’ squashes. Cul- 
tivation has improved the qualities of all these productions, and so increased the 
varieties that it is now almost impossible for botanists ‘‘ to determine which of 
the known kinds are typical species and which are mere varieties. ”’ 





MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN—VARTETIES—CULTIVATION AND PRODUCTION.* 


It is needless here to discuss the question of the eastern or western origin of 
this most nutritious and invaluable grain. That has already been satisfactorily 
done, and the evidence justifies us in placing it among many other similar con- 
tributions for which the old world is indebted to the new. 

It is certain that the first Europeans that set foot in Mississippi found it gene- 
rally cultivated by the Indian tribes. 

In the progress of De Soto’s expedition, it was noticed as ‘‘ of such luxuriant 
growth as to produce three or four ears to the stalk.’’ 

With us, as an article of food, it has become by far the most important that our_ 
soil produces. 

The varieties which seem best adapted to our climate are the Tuscarora, the 
Gourd Seed, and the White and Yellow Flint. 

Other varieties thrive well, but being less generally applicable to the varied 
uses of the grain, are not established as a common production. 

Among these are the White Flour corn, the Sweet Rareripe, or Mandan, the 
small Flint ‘* pop-corn,’’ and some fancy kinds, such as the Golden Grain, &c., 
which are occasionally introduced. 

All these kinds are valued for particular qualities, which are combined in none, 
and are more or less in favor with different planters, according to the uses or 





* From Wailes’ Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1855. 
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purposes for which they are designed, or as they accord with the standard of 
excellence which each one, in the diversity of taste or judgment, may have 
formed. 

Generally, they are kept distinct, and preserved at least in their original purity, 
if not improved. 

Some planters, who are noted for good management and good living, cultivate 
at least two or three kinds, which are not suffered to become mixed, so as to have 
the benefit of all the distinctive qualities of the grain in all the forms in which 
it is used. 

Too many, however, content themselves with a single kind, if such may be 
said of a heterogeneous mixture of every variety that results from indiscriminate 
cultivation. 

As a stock corn, the gourd seed, from its easy mastication, is perhaps gene- 
rally preferred, a preference, notwithstanding the property and the size of the ear 
and grain, to which it is not fully entitled, being perhaps the lightest and least 
nutritious of all the varieties. 

The white flint is unequalled for bread, which, when properly prepared, ap- 
— most nearly that made from wheat; and for that famed Maryland and 

irginia dish, ‘* great hominy,’’ a luxury which few substantial planters will 
forego at their tables, is indispensable. 

Its great hardness forms the objection to its use for stock, particularly for old 
horses and oxen—an objection which, however, may be obviated by soaking it in 
water for a few hours. 

It is a heavy corn, and contains a large proportion of nutriment ; is perhaps as 
little affected by weevil as any other, and withstands the drought better than any 
other kind; and it is admitted that it yields most fodder. 

The Tuscarora, which is an intermediate variety, originating doubtless in a 
mixture of the white flint and gourd seed, and in which the opposite and objec- 
tionable properties of these are in a measure overcome, is decidedly, for common 
purposes, the most valuable, as it is believed to be the most generally cultivated 
variety ; for the size of the ear, the smallness of the cob, and perhaps the yield 
per acre, it is ee 

It requires careful selection, having a tendency, in rich land, to run too much 
to stalk or to return to one or the other of the varieties in which it originated. 

Contrary to the too generally entertained opinion that all our seeds run out in 
time, and require continual changes from abroad, this corn has been cultivated 
for more than thirty years on the same plantation, in which time it has been 
greatly improved. 

The flour corn is highly esteemed by many for bread, being very white, and 
pulverizing readily in the mill to a soft impalpable meal, free from the gritty 
character of that en the flinty varieties. Its chief excellence, however, is found 
in its superiority for use in the green or immature state, as the roasting ear, bein 
unequalled for the pulpy sweetness and tenderness of the grain when so dressed. 

It is claimed, for some of the yellow varieties, that they are the most nutritious, 
as evidenced by the relative weight of the grain and the per centage of alcohol 
produced by distillation; they are, howeger, unsuitable for bread, having a raw 
dough-like taste, and are believed to be unwholesome, intestinal] diseases being 
sometimes traced to their use. 

Corn with us is cultivated chiefly in the drill, being planted on the ridge or in 
the water furrow, according to the character of the ground, whether flat and low 
or high and rolling ; the success of either mode depending somewhat on the mois- 
ture or dryness of the succeeding season. 

The most usual time of planting is about the first of March; the only motive 
for planting earlier being to get out of the way of the cotton crop; the cultiva- 
tion of which is too much embarrassed by a late crop of corn. 

The plough is the principal implement employed in the cultivation, and it is 
rarely gone over more than twice with the hoe. 

The blades are generally in a condition to be gathered for fodder between the 
laying by of the cotton and the commencement of the picking season. 

The tops or top fodder are very rarely saved, as in the northern States; and 
the blades, after Laine dried in the field, and tied in bundles, are put up in stacks 
in or near the barn yard, but more usually in convenient places in the fields where 


a er 
me planters gather their corn in the fatter part of August, or before the press 
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of the cotton picking season. If it is suffered to remain in the field, as it frequent- 
ly is, until the approach of winter, it is usual to bend down the stalk below the 
ear, as in that inverted position it is better protected from the weather, the shuck, 
or husk, very effectually shedding the rain, and preventing the mildew and 
sprouting of the grain. It is also less exposed to damage from violent winds, 
which frequently occur about the period of the autumnal equinox, and better pro- 
tection against the depredations of the woodpecker, blackbird, and other enemies, 
is thus afforded. 

The proper time and mode of housing corn, with reference to the ravages of 
the weevil, have long been a contested question among planters. 

Many store it away in open, well ventilated cribs, with latticed sides. Others 
sprinkle the different layers of corn, always put up in the shuck, with a weak 
brine, or strew the berries or leaves of the China tree, or the bark and leaves 
of the sassafras, through the mass in the same way. 

None of these expedients have proved effectual, and I am inclined to think, 
from conversation with many judicious, practical planters, that the cribs cannot 
be too close or dark. 

It is the result of their experience, also, that the destruction of the weevil, 
which is deposited in the field, is best accomplished by gathering the corn when 
quite wet, immediately after a rai, and housing it in that state. Sufficient mois- 
ture is retained to occasion a degree of heat in the mass, adequate to the destruc- 
tion of the weevil, either in its mature or larva state, without at all damaging the 
corn. The close, dark crib secures it then from further damage, as very few 
weevil will find access to it. 

{t must be understood, however, that the corn is not to be exposed to rain after 
being pulled from the stock, or when lying in we on the ground. If so, it be- 
comes saturated, and, if put up in that state, would infallibly mildew and spoil. 

In gathering corn in the field, it is slip-shucked, as it is termed ; that is, the 
footstalk is broken off within the shuck, so as to leave the outer coarse and 
weathered folds attached to the stalk, the ear remaining enveloped in two-thirds 
of the inner sound and softer folds or layers, which serve not only to protect the 
corn from shelling off and wasting in the hauling and housing, but supply a large 
store of valuable forage for mules and cattle, even more nutritious, when pro- 
perly treated, than the blades themselves. 

It is difficult to estimate the average production per acre, throughout the State. 
Perhaps it is as low as twenty bushels. Thirty bushels are accounted a very fair 
crop, and forty a large one. 

The total production of corn in the State, in 1849, was stated at 22,446,000 
bushels, canal to about thirty-seven bushels to each individual inhabitant. 

Mississippi ranks only as eleventh as a corn producing State, making a little 
over a third of the quantity produced in Ohio and Kentucky. Three other 
States, including the et State of Tennessee, make double the quantity. 
If our corn crop was suitably distributed, it might perhaps afford a scant subsist- 
ence, but the river counties are largely indebted to the western States for their 


supply. 





GRASSES.* 


Of our grasses, no attempt will be made here to give even a catalogue. Only 
a few of the most characteristic and useful will be noticed. 

Foremost of these, although an introduced species, stands the Bermuda. It is 
rather a later grass, and revels in the hot, dry weather of midsummer, when most 
of our other grasses fail. 

It will bear two or three heavy cuttings, and produces an almost incredible 
quantity of delicate nutritious hay, excelling, it is believed, in this particular, any 
other grass. 

Like the sugar cane, it has not yet been so far naturalized as to perfect its seed, 
and is therefore propagated wholly by transplanting. The facility with which it 
extends itself by means of runners, which trail to a great length over the ground, 
striking root at every joint, from which spring also numerous narrow fine blades, 
forming a thick, matted, luxuriant growth, soon spreads it over a considerable 





* From Wailes’ Agricultural Report of Mississippi. 
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space. Indeed, this property, its tenacity of life, and the depth to which it 
drives its rootlets, render it a terror to many planters almost as great as the bitter 
coco, of the sugar plantations in Louisiana. 

It is true that it is rather troublesome to contend with in the cultivation of a 
corn or cotton crop on ground on which it has become thoroughly established ; 
but with proper management it can be eradicated. 

Shade is inimical to its growth, and any crop that will cover the ground very 
densely through the summer and fall, will in a year or two destroy it. 

It is emphatically the best grass for our climate, and the only one that fully 
withstands the scorching heats and severe droughts of our summers. 

Forming a dense compact sod, it is destined to be the chief agent in reclaiming 
those extensive tracts of broken lands in the river counties, once unsurpassed for 
fertility and productiveness, but which, by negligent or injudicious cultivation, 
have become defaced with unseemly gulleys and gaping ravines, to arrest and fill 
up which, must be the first step in reclaiming them. 

The Natchez grass, a native which derives its name from first being noticed 
about the commons of that city, is found overspreading the bluff lands of the 
river counties. To what extent it has spread in other sections of the State, I am 
not fully prepared to say. It is a coarse luxuriant grass, growing in tufts or 
bunches, and bearing its seed in a head, enveloped in a black powder, or smut, 
which renders it unsightly and disagreeable. It appears to stand the drought 
well, and, notwithstanding it is coarse and tough, cattle seem to thrive upon it. 

The crab grass, (panicum sanguinale,) which has a very wide geographical 
range, is perhaps the most abundant and persistent species here. It is that with 
which the planter has chiefly to contend in the cultivation of the cotton and corn 
crop. It has ample time to come to maturity after the cultivation of the latter 
has ceased, producing generally a heavy and luxuriant crop between the corn 
rows, from which most of the crab grass hay saved is pulled by the hand. 

There are many other native grasses, such as the crow-foot and other yard 
grasses, but none of them has assumed any importance for producing or saving of 


hay. 

The timothy, blue grass, and orchard grass, receive some attention in the 
northern part of the State, but are rarely met with in the other portions of it. 

The white clover is pretty generally distributed, grows luxuriantly in good soil, 
and might be turned to = account but for its objectionable property of sali- 
vating stock, especially horses, when grazing upon it. 

Experiments have been made in the cultivation of red clover with the use of 
plaster of Paris with very satisfactory results. 





SUGAR—ITS CULTURE AND CONSUMPTION IN THE WORLD.*—NO. 2. 


There can be no doubt’whatever, that the consumption of sugar in Great Brit- 
ain is capable of very large increase ; moderate cost, and the removal of restric- 
tions to its general use, being the main elements required to bring it about. The 
question of revenue must, of course, be a material consideration with government ; 
but recent experience certainly leads to the conclusion that it would not suffer 
under a further reduction of duty. 

The revenue derived from sugar, before the reduction of the duty, was five mil- 
lions per annum ; in the past two years it reached nearly four millions. 

The reduction in duties which took place in 1845, may be said to have answered 
the expectations formed of it, as regards the increase of consumption, which there 
is no doubt would have even gone beyond the estimate, if the failure in the crop 
of sugar in Cuba—that most important island, which usually yields one-fifth of the 
cane crop of the whole world—had not driven up prices in the general market of 
the continent, and, in consequence, diverted the supply of free labor sugar from 
this country. As it was, however, the consumption of the United Kin dom, 
which in 1844 was 206,472 tons; in 1845 was not less than 243,000—Sir Robert 
Peel’s estimate was 250,000 tons—the average reduction in price to the consumer 
during the latter year having been 20 percent. The large increase in subsequent 
years I have already shown. 





* By P. L. Simmonds, of London. 
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The consumption of sugar we find, then, has been steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing in this country, and if we add together to the refined and raw sugar and mo- 
lasses used, it will be seen that the consumption of 1852 amounted to 400,178 
tons ; which is at the rate of 29 lbs. per head of the population per annum. 
Whilst the quantity retained for home consumption in the United Kingdom, in 
1844, was but 4,130,000 cwt., the amount had risen in 1852 to upwards of 
8,000,000 cwt. 

Sugar unrefined, entered for home consumption : 








Years. Colonial raw. | Foreign raw. Total. 
Cut. Cut. Cwt. 
1848. wc cccccccccccsecccccssees| 5,936,355 1,225,866 6,162,221 
1849. ...e006 seccerecccccrccces| 3,424,248 498,038 5,922,386 
1850. oo cvcccvcccccccccscccsees 5,201, 206 911,115 6,112,321 
1851.2 cccccccce eeccce eecsecees| 5,872,288 1,383,286 6,255,574 
1852. .esscccccrecccrsecccesces| 6,241,581 687 , 269 6,928, 850 














To the foregoing should be added the following quantities of refined sugar and 
molasses, entered for home consumption : 

















Years. Refined sugar | Molasses. Total. 
and candy. 

Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. 
1848..... Tererrrerrrr er rrrr ir 46,292 637,050 | 683 , 342 
1849. wc ccccccesccere ee eccccces 75,392 812,330 | 887 , 722 
ee eer socked 116,744 917,588 | 1,034,362 
TOS]... seccccccccccecs ecccce eo 338,734 773,035 | 1,111,769 
POUR cs cccescse eeeeeree eeeesee ‘274,781 799 ,942 } 1,074,723 
The —_ of sugar refined by our bonded refiners, and exported, is shown 
by the following figures. The increase in 1851 was one-fourth in excess of the 

previous year : 

Cwt. 

1848 eer eer ee ere eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eset eee ee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 248,702 


BNE 0 4:6h50:6-5.50G40 Sebdes 66 54sdb aber hoe FEE bien neke ea ebens 222 


Si isicsietvedihinnsdadvathedasste tens cts eects. énssadenss ae 
ks iii aidssi.c Vksa a ddeAiene Was LAM ao wre Sac aaded eae vb nc cue 
Oe Te SS Se seeee 214,299 


The following were the imports of sugar into Great Britain in 1848 and 1851, 
respectively, and the quarters from whence supplies were derived : 














1848. 1851. 
; Tons. Tons. 
West Indies ...... Sabetiewkipaed becsvevscvecesce sl ieee 153,300 
POUT sinSbnddopeccee scdsecccocce's’s Ss ween t Sees 43,600 50,000 
Mast BAGG 6 00s ccccccscs SAM Ps 60 oa dsastecesenee 65,200 78,286 
Java and Manilla ............6. Sabu aes ay adn 11,000 20,850 
Havana, Porto Rico, and Brazil .......eseeeereee i 76,900 76,526 
| 318,300 378, 962 
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The production of sugar in the last four years may be stated comparatively as 





























follows : 
Countries. 1849. 4850. 1851. 1832. 
CANE SUGAR. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Cuba... cccscccccccvccves| 220,000 250,000 252,000 320,000 
Porto Ric0...eeeeeeeeees! 43,600 48 ,200 49 ,500 50,000 
Brazil EE OnaSS Cee eee 106,000 103,000 113,000 | 100,000 
United Sy 98,200 120,400 103 , 200 | 110,000 
The West Indies : 
1. French Colonies... 56,300 47,200 50,000 | 50,000 
2. Danish....do....! 7,900 5,000 6,000 | 5,000 
3. Dutch.....do....| 13,800 14,200 | 15,000 | 20, 000 
4. British....do....) 142,200 129,200 | 148,000 | 140,000 
The East Indies......... 70,403 67,300 | 66,000 | 60 ,000 
Mauritius........sesee0- 50,782 57,800 | 55,500 | 65,000 
JRVE ccccccccesesccoes 90,000 89,900 | 99,347 | 104,542 
Manilla .....ccccrteccecs 20,000 20,000 | 20,000 20, 000 
919,182 952,200 | 977,547 1,044,522 
BEET ROOT SUGAR. | 
| Estimated. 
France ..ecccscccssccces| 38,000 61,000 | 75,000 ’ 
DORMER nc crecee ceccccce 5,000 6,000 | 8,000 9,000 
Zollverein ........00- word 33,000 38,000 49 ,000 50,000 
TEED coccccenssmcesed +) MRED 14,000 | 15,000 16,000 
Austria..... Coeeee crews 6,500 10,000 | 15,000 18,000 
95,000 129,000 | 162,000 153,000 
Cane sugar.....+.| 919,182 | 952,200 | 977,547 1,044,542 
Total ......++++++| 1,014,682 | 1,081,200 | 1,139,547 1,197,542 











The price of sugar has, however, fallen considerably, and like many other 
thin orn, and cotton, and tea—has been lower for a long period than ever 


was known before. 


Average price per London Gazette. 
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Thus, it is equally clear that the fall in the price has been very considerable 
since 1845, and that in 1849 and 1850 the price of sugar was about 10s. per cwt., 
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-or nearly one-third less than in 1838. The planters complain of the fall of price ; 
and the only question in dispute is whether the fall has been occasioned by the 
reduction of the duties. Now the reduction of duties subsequent to 1846 and to 
1851, was, on brown Muscovado sugar, from 13s. to 10s., or 3s. ; and on foreign, 
from 21s. 7d. to 16s. 4d., or 5s. 3d. At the same time there was a very large in- 
crease of consumption, and the price, as of almost all articles, would not have 
been reduced to the full extent of the reduction of the duties, and certainly not 
reduced in a much greater degree, had there not been other causes at work to re- 
duce the price. Between 1846 and 1851 freight from the Mauritius fell from 
£4 1s. 8d. to £2 13s. 9d., or 35 per cent. ; and that reduction of price was not 
made from the planter. In the interval, too, great improvements were made in 
the manufacture of sugar ; and in proportion as the article was produced cheaper, 
it could be sold cheaper, without any loss to him. 

I shall now take a separate review of the capabilities and progress of the leading 
sugar producing countries. 

roduction in the United States.—Sugar cultivation, in the United States, is a 
subject of increasing interest. The demand is rapidly advancing. Its production 
in the State of Louisiana, to which it is there principally confined, is a source of 
much wealth. In 1840, the number of slaves employed in sugar culture was 
149,890, and the product 119,947 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds each; besides 
600,000 gallons of molasses. Last year the crop exceeded 240,000 hogsheads, 
worth 12,000,000 of dollars. The capital now employed is 75,000,000 of dollars. 
The protection afforded by the American tariff has greatly increased the produc- 
tion of sugar in the United States. From 1816 to 1850 this increase was from 
15,000 hogsheads to 250,000 hogsheads. 

In 1843, the State of Louisiana had 700 plantations, 525 in operation, producing 
about 90,000 hogsheads. In 1844, the number of hogsheads was 191,324, and of 
pounds, 204,913,000 ; but this was exclusive of the molasses, rated at 9,000,000 
gallons. In 1845 there were in Louisiana 2,077 sugar plantations, in 25 parishes ; 
1,240 sugar houses, 630 steam power, 610 working horse power ; and the yield of 
sugar was 186,650 hogsheads, or 207,337,000 pounds. 

he introduction of the sugar cane into Florida, Texas, California, and Louisi- 

ana, probably dates back to their earliest settlement by the Spaniards or French. 
It was not cultivated in the latter, however, as a staple product before the year 
1751, when it was introduced, with several negroes, by the Jesuits, from St. Do- 
mingo. They commenced a small plantation on the banks of the Mississippi, 
just above the old city of New Orleans. The year following, others cultivated 
the plant and made some rude attempts at the manufacture of sugar. In 1758, 
M. Dubreuil established a sugar estate on a large scale, and erected the first sugar 
mill in Louisiana, in what is now the lower part of New Orleans. His success 
was followed by other plantations, and in the year 1765 there was sugar enough 
manufactured for home consumption ; and in 1770, sugar had become one of the 
staple products of the colony. Soon after the revolution a large number of enter- 
prising adventurers emigrated from the United States to Lower Louisiana, where, 
among other objects of industry, they engaged in the cultivation of cane, and by 
the year 1803 there were no less than eighty-one sugar estates on the delta alone. 
Since that period, while the production of cane sugar has been annually increasing 
at the south, the manufacture of maple sugar has been extending in the north and 
west. 
Hitherto, the amount of sugar and molasses consumed in the United States has 
exceeded the quantities produced—consequently there has been no direct occasion 
for their exportation. In the year 1815 it was estimated that the sugar made on 
the banks of the Mississippi amounted to 10,000,000 pounds. 

According to the census of 1840, the amount of cane and maple sugar produced 
in the United States was 155,100,089 pounds, of which 119,947,720 pounds were 
raised in Louisiana. By the census of 1850, the cane sugar made in the United 
States was 247,581,000 pounds, besides 12,700,606 gallons of molasses ; maple 
onger 34,249,886 pounds, showing an increase, in ten years, of 126,730,077 
pounds. 

The culture and manufacture of sugar from the cane, with the exception of 2 
small quantity produced in Texas, centres in the State of Louisiana—where the 
cane is now cultivated and worked into sugar in twenty-four parishes. The ex- 
tent of sugar lands available in those parishes is sufficient to supply the whole 
consumption of the United States. Sugar cultivation was carried on in Louisiana 
to a small extent before its cession to the United States. In 1818 the crop had 
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reached 25,000 hogsheads. In 1834-35 it was 110,000 hogsheads, and in 1844-745 
204,913 hogsheads. Each hogshead averaging 1,000 pounds net, and yielding 
from 45 to 50 gallons of molasses. ‘ 

The number of sugar estates in operation in 1830 was 600. The maaual power 
employed on these plantations was 36,091 slaves, 282 steam-engines, and 406 
horse power. The capital invested being estimated at 50,000,000 dollars. In 
1844 the estates had increased to 762, employing 50,670 slaves, 468 steam-engines, 
354 horse power. 

The crop of 1849-’50 was 247,923 hhds. of 1,000 Ibs., which, at an average of 
34 cents, amounted to nearly 9} million dollars. The quantity of molasses pro- 
duced was more tiian 12 million gallons, worth, at 20 cents the gallon, about 
2,400,000 dollars, giving a total value of close upon 12 million dollars, or an 
average to each of the 1,455 working sugar houses of 8,148 dollars. 

The overfiow of the Mississippi and Red rivers in 1850, shortened the crop 
near 20,000 hhds., and was felt in subsequent years. Since 1846, not less than 
355 sugar mills and engines have been erected in this State. The sugar cro 
of 1851-52 was 236,547 hhds., produced by 1,474 sugar houses, 914 of which 
were worked by steam, and the rest by horse-power. Texas raises about 8,000 
to 10,000 hhds. of sugar, and Florida and Georgia smaller quantities. 

In the year ending December, 1851, there were taken for consumption in the 
United States about 132,832 tons of cane sugar, of which 120,599 were foreign 
imported. The quantity consumed in 1850 was 104,071 tons, of which 65,0 
was foreign. 

Production in Cuba.—The average yearly production of sugar in Cuba has been, 
in the five years from 1846 to 1850, 18,690,560 arrobas, equal to 467,261,500 Ibs., 
or 292,031 hhds. of 1,600 lbs. weight. The crop of 185] was estimated at twenty- 
one and a-half million arrobas, equal to about 335,937 West India hhds. Thus, 
the increase from 1836 to 1841, has been as 29 per cent. ; from 184] to 1846, as 
25 per cent. ; and from 1846 to 1851, as 45 per cent. A portion of sugar is also 
smuggled out, to evade the export duty, and by some this is set down as high as 
a fourth of the foregoing amounts. 

In the three years ending 1841, the exports of the whole island were 2,227,524 
boxes ; in the three years ending 1844, 2,716,319 boxes ; in the three years ending 
with 1847, 2,805,530 boxes. 

Between 1839 and 1847, the exports had risen from 500,000 to 1,000,000 boxes. 
The following table exhibits the quantity shipped from the leading port of Havana, 
to different countries : 


Countries. Sugar boxes of about 400 Ibs. each. 

1850. 1851. 

BBIR. cc cc ccccccccccccsccccccecsssecsccscccoscces “OUEST 101,762 
Sd cegecesecosccbheressivberssas esos. 146,672 199 , 204 
Eragtan 2. ccccccccccccncccccccccccccccccsccsescssecs 25, 697 46,615 
Cowes and a market.......... Cdcccscesesecseeseese e+ 221,385 270,010 
EE ising cdi addens ps 6scnneesenecssecdsaeesees CREE 81,866 
Hamburg and Bremen........cccecescsccccescveseeses 29,271 33,165 
PE s6rod.60.600409 00006660 sebe eden eedneceeuers, Me 26, 828 
EE ot vod bane cacige sus cs 00654040066 s0R EIS S r04as 62,849 29,814 
Peon. dns. cr erccecessececedbabesmetudirbe tects 44,947 46,517 
Trieste and Venice... ccccccccccccccccccccocccccesccccs § 38,627 14,832 
SUE Mibiil naa sagnitnen ss cations ee te a octane 33 ‘oe ee 5,243 
Other places... ccccccccccccscccccscccsccccccccescccce 19,888 16,60} 
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Our West India possessions have, owing to the want of a good supply of labor 
and available capital to introduce various scientitic improvements, somewhat 
retrograded in the production of sugar; which, from the low price ruling the 
past year or two, has not been found a remunerative staple. 

The two large islands of Jamaica and Cuba, may be fairly compared as to 
their production of sugar. From 1804 to 1808, Jamaica exported, on the ave- 
rage, annually, 135,331 bhds., and from 1844 to 1848, it had decreased to 41,872 
hhds. The exports from the single port of Havana, which in the first named 
period were 165,690 boxes, me Galea the latter period to 635,185 boxes ; so 
that the shipments of sugar from Jamaica, which were in 18:4 to 1808 double 
those of Havana—in the period from 1844 to 1848, were five times less! 
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Cuba will be able to withstand the crisis of the low price of sugars better than 
the emancipated British colonies, for the following reasons : 

1. It will find, in its present prosperity, a power of resistance that no longer 
exists in the British sugar-growing colonies. 

2. Because it enjoys in the Spanish markets a protection for at least 16,955 
‘tons of its sugar, or about eight-tenths of its total exportation. 

3. Because it has secured a very strong position in the markets of the United 
States ; and both from its proximity to, and its commercial relations with that 
country, as also from the better quality of its sugar, will command the sale of at 
least 33,500 tons, or about 16 per cent. of its total production. 

4. Because in 1854, after the duties shall have been equalized, it will be 
enabled to undersell the British article in its own market. 

5. Because, not being an exclusively sugar-growing coJony, as are almost all 
British West India islands, it may suffer from the present depressed condition of 
the sugar market, but cannot be entirely ruined, owing to its having command- 
ing resources, and many other valuable staples—coffee, copper, cotton, &c. 

6. Because, by improving its agriculture and introducing useful machinery, 
railroads, &c., for which it has large available capital, it can produce sugar at a 
diminished cost. 

7. And lastly, because the proprietors have continuous labor at command, 
until slavery be abolished—of which there seems no present prospect. The slave 
population numbers about 350,000, and the free colored population about 90,000. 

he consumption of sugar, during 1847, very singularly tallied with the pro- 
duction of the British colonies that year—being exactly 289,000 tons; but, as 
50,000 tons of foreign sugar were consumed, an accumulation of British planta- 
tion sugar necessarily remained on hand. 

The production of the French colonies was 100,000 tons, of which France 
geceived nine-tenths. 

In 1836, Jamaica made 1,136,554 cwt. of sugar. In 1840, its produce had 
fallen off to 545,600 cwt.; but in the same years, Porto Rico had increased its 
sugar crop, from 498,000 ewt., to 1,000,000 cwt. In 1837, Cuba made 9,060,058 
arrobas of sugar, equal to 132,765 hhds.; in 1841, it had increased to 139,000 
hhds. The largest crop grown in the West Indies, since 1838, was that of 1847, 
which amounted to 159,600 tons. 

The annexed returns of the sugar crops of Barbadoes and Jamaica, for a series 
of years, may be interesting : 


Sugar crops af the island of Barbadoes, from 1827 to 1846 and 1851. 


1897.... 18,109hhds. | 1834.... 28,710hhds. | 1841.... 17,801 hhds. 
1828.... 28,533 “ | 1835.... 25,371 “« 1842.... 21,607 « 
1829.... 23,486 “ | 1836.... 26,358 “ | 1843.... 24,587 « 
1830.... 26,360 “ | 1837.... 31,670 “ | 1844.... 23,147 « 
1831.... 28,174 “ | 1838.... 33,058 “ | 1845.... 24,767 « 
1832.... 19,761 “ | 1839.... 28,213 “ | 1846.... 21,936 « 
1833.... 28,099 “ | 1840.... 13,589 “ | 1851.... 48,000 « 


Sugar crops of the island of Jamaica, from 1790 to 1851. 





1790.... 91,131 hhds. |" 1809.... 114,630 hhds. | 1828.... 101,575 hhds. 
1791.... 91,020 1810.... 112,208 * | 1829.... 97.893 « 
Mocs (conten “ 181].... 138,292 “ | 1830.... 100,205 « 
1793.... 82,136 1812.... 113,173 “ | 1831.... 94,381 « 
1794.... 97,124 * 1813.... 109,158 “ | 1892.... 98,686 « 
1795.... 95,372 * 1814.... 104,558 “ | 1833.... 85,161 « 
1796.... 96,460 * 1815.... 127,209 “ | 1834.... 84,756 « 
1797.... 85,109 1816.... 100,382 “ | 1835.... 77,970 « 
1798.... 95,858 * 1817.... 123,766 1836.... 67,094 « 
1799.... 110,646“ 1818.... 121,758 “ 1837.... 61,505 « 
1800.... 105,584 1819.... 116,382 * 1838.... 69,613 « 
1801.... 139,036 1820.... 122,922 « 1839.... 49,243 « 
1802.... 140,113“ 1821.... 119,560 « 1840.... 33,066 « 
1803.... 115,496“ 1822.... 94,515 “ 1841.... 34,491 « 
1804.... 112,163“ 1823.... 101,271“ 1842.... 50,295 « 
1805.... 150,352 « 1824.... 106,009 « 1843.... 44,169 « 
1806.... 146,601 “ | 1825.... 72,090 « 1844.... 34,444 « 
1807.... 135,203 * | 1826.... 106,712 “ | 1845.... 47,996 « 


1308.... 132,333 “ | 1897.... 87,399 “ | 1851.... 41,678 « 
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The average of the five years ending 1851, being the first five of free trade, 
shows an annual export from Jamaica of 41,678 hhds. 
The quantity of unrefined sugar imported from the British West Indies and 
Guiana in a series of years since the emancipation, is shown by the following 


abstract : 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

Sugar. Molasses. Sugar. Molasses. 
1831...+2- 4,103,800 323,306 1841...... 2,148,218 430,221 
1892...+6. 3,773,456 553,663 | 1842...... 2,508,725 471,759 
1833...2+. 3,646,205 686,794 | 1843...... 2,509,701 605, 632 
1834...+++ 3,843,976 650,366 | 1844...... 2,451,063 579,458 
1835...26 3,524,209 507,495 | 1845...06- 2,853,995 491,083 
1836..-+++ 3,601,791 526,535 1846..600+ 2,147,347 477, 623 
1837..+++- 3,306,775 575,657 1847,...+- 3,199,814 531,171 
1838...26- 3,520,676 638 ,007 1848. ...0. 2,794,987 385,484 
1839..e00+ 2,824,372 474,307 | 1849..006. 2,839, 888 605,487 
1840....2. 2,214,764 424,141 | 1850...... 2,586,429 470,187 





Mauritius.—In the year 1813 the exports of sugar from this island were but 
549,465 lbs., and increasing gradually to 128,476,547 lbs. in 1849, or two-hun- 
dred fold in the thirty-six years. 

The equalization of the duties in 1825, and the admission of Mauritius sugars 
into England on the same footing as those from the West Indies, had the effect of 
stimulating the sugar trade of Mauritius, and advancing it to its present remark- 
able success. Notwithstanding its immense crops, scarcely more than three-fifths 
of the island is yet under cultivation ; but it has the advantage of a cheap and: 
abundant supply of labor, and much improved machinerv has been introduced. 
The planters first commenced introducing coolies in 1835, and were for some time 
restricted to the single port of Calcutta for their supply. 

The recent advices from Mauritius furnish some interesting information regard- 
ing the progress making in the sugar production of that colony. In reference to 
the cultivation of the cane, it is stated that by the introduction of guano upon 
several estates in the interior, the production has been very lar; ely increased ; but 
as the value and economy of manure has not been hitherto sufficiently estimated, 
its introduction has not been so general as could be desired. ‘The importance of 
free labor to the cultivation of the estates has now become fully appreciated by 
the planters; it being found that an equal amount of work can be obtained by 
this means from a less number of healh, and that at lower rates of wages than 
were current in previous years, the average of which is shown in the following 


table : 











Years. | Number of coolies | Aggregate amount | Average wages per 
employed. of wages paid head per week.. 
} per week. 
€. 8. d. 
1846 47,733 33,484 4 «600 
1847 48,314 35,338 14 9 
1848 41,777 26,627 a a 
1849 45,384 27,625 Oo 
1850 47,912 31,664 2 
1851 42,275 27,832 2 62 








In 1826, to make from 25 to 30,000,000 lbs. of sugar, it required 30,000 
laborers, (slaves ;) at the present time, with less than 45,000 (from which number 
fully 5,000 must be deducted as absent from work from various causes,) 135,000,000 
lbs. are produced, or about five times the quantity under slavery. The coolies 
are found to be an intelligent race, who have me inured to the work 
required, and by whose labor this small island can produce the fifth part of the 
zonsumption of the United Kingdom, and that with only about 70,000 acres 
under cane cultivation. About 10,000 male immigrants, introduced since 1843, 
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are not now working under engagement, but are following other occupations, 
and thus become permanent consumers. Some cultivate land on a small scale 
on their own account, but very few plant canes, as it requires from eighteen to 
twenty months before they obtain any return for their labor ; but the most import- 
ant fact established by this and other official statements is, that only a small 
number of immigrants leave the colony at the expiration of their industrial resi- 
dence. In the manufacture of sugar from the cane, considerable improvement 
has been effected by the introduction of new methods of boiling and grinding. 
The vacuum pan and the system of Wetsell are all tending to economize the 
cost of production, and to save that loss which for years amounted, in grinding 
alone, to nearly one-third of the juice of the cane. The planters begin to fin 
that they can increase the value of their Rp a 30 to 40 per cent. by these 
improvements, and that their future prosperity depends upon carrying them out. 
Unfortunately, however, here, as in many other of our colonies, a very large 
number of planters do not yet appreciate the advantages to be obtained by the 
adoption of improved machinery and manufacture, or y improved cultivation, 
and still struggle on under the old system of waste and negligence, which can 
only result in the ruin and destruction of their property. 

In 1827, the number of sugar estates in operation in Mauritius, were 49 worked 
by water power, 50 by cattle or horses, and 22 by steam—tota! 111 ; in 1836, this 
number had increased to 186, viz. : 64 moved by water power, 10 by horse, and 
112 by steam. In 1839, the number was 211, of which 138 were worked by 
steam power—70,292 acres were then under cultivation with sugar. There are 
now about 490 sugar estates, whereof only 231 have mills—42 are worked by 
water power, the rest by steam. 

The annual Mauritius crops, as exported, for the last ten years, have been as 
follows. The shipments frequently extend beyond a year; hence a discrepancy 


sometimes between the year’s crop and the year’s export : 
Tons. 


LO ED ik 6 0 6666 60 00:00 BOS66SSNN 6 65 HG 6.b.0:605.000860 40604600005 0400-468 24,400 
BT cs 064k 60 60. bObURREEMAAS EDS 640040846 a a Oh oN eReNebeesoads 28, 600 
BBR Eins 6 6 0.0.06 0 0.0:6.06:0:0086 8 6.060.060 00000660600 000s nsneieooses 37,600 
Sis cd 06 é0 0656s eeebeddd chute od bane eeeeeee eee ee eeaeeeene 49,100 
1846~'47...ccces eeereer eer ee ee ee eeeeeae ee ee eeee ee ee eee ete eeeteeeeteeee 64,100 
ee ee Te 59,021 
6 Kiba an ed cidkisid odd Chae 63440666008 0468 006080 4608S OKs Oa 50,782 
inked ccscceeecsbdacbuad es cc ddidadetccechadsectetebersbeee 51,811 
RO 666 db. 5:0ds bb. We 00k bh EDew 0H E6 HD 40) 094040 60.0 0008086 0K4 He 55,000 
LER ia oo cats 6000006 Ea dcdsbcédscdsobwtinodatinens désabmeedns ‘ 

Besides its exports to Great Britain, Mauritius ships large quantities of sugar 
to the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. 

Its local consumption is moreover set down at about 2,500 tons. 

The progressive increase in its exports is marked by the following return of 
imports into Great Britain from the island : 


Cwt. Owt. 
Sh 1 adeed andi amaseuie 93,723 Ds + smacaeteaéiians 604,671 


1827... ccccccccccccccccees 186,782 1840..... eevcvescccoces 690,294 
1828... esecccccceseccoecs 204,344 Mi ccetenaakenessoase 545,356 
182 ..cccccccvcccccccce «+ 361,325 1842... .cecccccscccecces 716,009 





a 297,958 Beccc00nes obe¢esoncee 696,652 
WE cr-cccnccecsscdcosesece 485,710 BOS. 000000000 000cccece 545,415 
Peleade<nccessconesesces 517,553 Bc o 600066 050000 00080 716,173 
| RT ae 521,904 Bs 4002006000h0000000 845,197 
ess tindeadade edatncs 516,077 BOAT 0.0000000000ce0seens 1,193,571 
Piniénscedanensscowmee 553,891 BONG a cccscccessceecses 886,184 
Taine 44.40 cadineces canes 558 , 237 TBAB. cccccccetccecsecoe 893 ,524 
Se 6b eneons cotsdigiacdhte 497 ,302 ISSO .ccccceccsseececes 1,003,296 
Wnabbbrcancedakebetece 537,455 BBS). o co ccocmccessscee 999 , 337 


East Indies.—Sugar is a very old and extensive cultivation in India. It would 
probably be within the mark, to estimate the annual produce of the country at a 
million of tons. An official return shows that the quantity of carried on 
one road of the interior, for provincial consumption, is about equal to the whole 
quantity shipped from Calcutta—some 50,000 or 60,000 tons. 
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India is fast becoming a great sugar producing soueites although its produce 
and processes of manufacture are cole and imperfect. The coolies who return 
from time to time to the Indian ports, bring with them much acquired knowledge 
and experience from the Mauritius. 

In 1825, the import of sugar from the East Indies was but 146,000 cwt., and 
it fluctuated greatly in succeeding years, being occasionally as low as 76,600 
ewt. In 1837 the quantity imported was just double what it was in 1827. In 
1841], it had reached as high as 1,239,738 cwt., and subsequently kept steady for 
a few years at 1,100,000 cwt., and for the last four years has averaged 1,400,000 
cwt. 

Java.—Attention has been withdrawn, in a great measure, from sugar cultivation 
in Java, owing to coffee being found a more remunerative staple. The following 
figures serve to show the extent of its exports of sugar: 





Cwt. Cwt. 
1826.. eee ese ee ee eee eeereee 23,565 1838.. eeeeee eee eeeeaeaeee 873,056 
DTS a < bog. ube akeeheoé 38 ,357 kins béesaeaniaaead 999 ,895 
TERS. cccccccccccccccccce 31,901 1840 ..cccccrccccercccee 1,231,135 
= ees 91,227 | | eee eee eee eeeeve 1,252,047 
1830.... eeereeeeeeeereeneeae 129,300 c ae eee eee eeeee 1,105,856 
BBL. ccesccescccvecesese 144,077 yer ee ee» 1,162,211 
1832.. eee eee eeee ee eeeaeeeae 292,705 1844.. eeeeeeeaeee tee eene . 1,260,790 
ay SEE re ee 151, 128 Diinnttnaewebeonbenae 1,812,500 
Wes cccccccce eccsce eseee 443,911 1848... ccccescccccsccccse 1,798,612 
MB cb ccccmceccescoscces 523, 162 ee er -- 1,797,874 
TESS .ccccccccccoccccccccse GOT,336 BOGE coe cccmendseeccecss 1,987,957 
1837.. ee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 820 ,063 1852... eeee eevee eeeeeneee 2,090,845 


In 1840, we imported from Java 75,533 cwt.; in 1841, 87,342 cwt.; in 1842, 
24,922 cwt.; in 1843, 35,161 cwt.; and in 1844, about 72,000 cwt.; but most of 
this was only sent to Cowes, for orders, to be transhipped to the continent. 
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As the proper management of our negroes is a subject not second in importance 
to any discussed in your columns, I hope it will not be deemed amiss if, in givin, 
my views, I enter somewhat into detail. That on some points I shall be foun 
to differ in opinion from some of your readers and correspondents, is to be 
expected. I shall not, however, object to any one’s expressing his dissent, pro- 
vided it be done in the spirit of kindness. 

Our first obligation is undoubtedly to supply them with suitable food and 
clothing. Here the question arises, What is sufficient food?—for, as there is a 
difference in practice, there must be also in opinion, among owners. The most 
common practice is to allow each hand that labors, whether man, woman, or 
child, (for a boy or girl ten years old or over, who is healthy, and growing 
rapidly, will eat quite as much as a full-grown man or woman,) 3} pounds of 
bacon, if middling, or 4 pounds if shoulder, per week, and bread at will—or, if 
allowanced in this also, a peck of meal is usually thought sufficient ; with plenty 
of vegetables, this allowance is quite sufficient; but if confined to meat and 
bread, negroes who work hard will eat a peck and a half of meal per week. 

As I live on the farm, and occasionally inspect the cooking for the negroes, | 
see that they have enough, but nothing to waste; und I speak from personal 
observation when I state that, if without vegetables, they will eat this quantity. 

With very little trouble we can always, during spring and summer, have 

lenty of cabbage, kale or mustard for greens; also squashes, Irish potatoes, and 
ans; in fall and winter, sweet potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, and peas. I believe 
there is no labor devoted to a provision crop that pays equal to that bestowed on 
a plain kitchen garden. As there is no vegetable of which negroes are more 
fond than of the common field pea, it is well to save enough of them in the fall 
to have them frequently during the spring and summer. They are very nutri- 
tious, and if cooked perfectly done, and well seasoned with red pepper, are quite 
healthy. If occasionally a little molasses be added to the allowance, the cost 
will be but a trifle, while the negro will esteem it as a great luxury. As most 
persons feel a great reluctance at paying out money for little luxuries for negroes, 
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1 would suggest the propriety of sowing a small patch of wheat for their benefit. 
The time and labor will never be missed. Many persons are in the habit of 
giving out the allowance to their negroes ofce a week, and requiring them to do 
their own cooking. This plan is objectionable on various accounts. Unless 
better provided for taking care of their provisions than is common among negroes, 
some will steal the meat from others, and the loser is compelled for the remainder 
of the week to live on bread, or the master must give him an additional allow- 
ance. The master cannot expect full work from one who is but partially fed ; 
while, on the other hand, if he will give the loser an additional supply, the 
negroes soon learn to impose upon his ter Bona by being intentionally careless, 
or y trading off their meat and pretending it has been stolen. Another objection 
is, that some are improvident, and will get through with their whole allowance 
of meat before the week is gone, and, consequently, are a part of their time 
without any. 

To making the negroes do their own cooking the objections are still more 
weighty. It encroaches upon the rest they should have, both at noon and at 
night. The cooking, being done in a hurry, is badly done; being usually burnt 
outside while it is raw within; and, consequently, is unhealthy. However 
abundant may be the supply of vegetables, the hands have no time to cook them, 
and consequently are badly fed, and have not the strength to do as much labor as 
they could otherwise perform with comfort. 

The plan pursued by the writer is, to weigh out a certain amount of meat for 
each day, a portion of which is given to the cook every morning, to be boiled for 
dinner, and with it are cooked as many vegetables and as much bread as the 
negroes will eat ; all of which is usually divided among them by the foreman. 
In the evening, enough is cooked for both supper and breakfast; so that by the 
time we are done feeding stock supper is ready, and the hands have only to eat 
and they are ready for bed. When the nights are long, the meat for supper and 
breakfast is sometimes divided without cooking. In addition to the above, the 
negroes, during spring and summer, usually get plenty of milk once a day. 
During fall and winter the quantity of milk is more limited, and what molasses 
they get they are made to win by picking cotton. 

o make one negro cook for all is a saving of time. If there be but ten hands, 
and these are allowed two hours at noon, one of which is employed in cooking 
their dinner, for all purposes of rest, that hour had as well be spent in ploughi 
or hoeing, and would be equal to ten hours work of one hand ; whereas tae fourth 
of that time would be sufficient for one to cook for all. As there are usually a 
number of negro children to take care of, the cook can attend to these, and see 
that the nurses do their duty. I would add that, besides occasional inspection, 
it is made obligatory on the overseer frequently to examine the cooking and see 
that it is properly done. 

One of your correspondents has endeavored to prove that lean meat is more 
nutritious than fat. It is, however, a well known fact that the more exhaustlng 
the labor, the fatter the meat which the negro’s appetite craves, and it agrees 
well with him. This I regard as one of the instincts of nature, and think experi- 
ence is opposed to your correspondent’s theory. 

As to clothing, less than three suits a year of every day clothes will not keep a 
negro decent, and many of them require more. Children, particularly boys, are 
worse than grown persons on their clothes, and, consequently, require more of 
them. I have never been able to keep a boy, from ten to sixteen years of age, 
decently clothed with less than four suits a year; nor would that answer if some 
of the women were not compelled to do their mending. It is also important that 
women who work out should, in addition to their usual clothing, have a change 
of drawers for winter. 

As no article of water proof, suitable for an outer garment, and sufficiently 
cheap for plantation use, is to be had in the stores, the writer would suggest the 

ropriety of having for each hand a long apron with sleeves, made of cotton osna- 
barge and coated with well boiled linseed oil. In the fall, when picking cotton, 
this apron may be worn early in the morning until the dew dries off, then laid 
aside. By making i sufficiently loose across the breast, it can be used as an over 
coat at any time that the negro is necessarily exposed to the rain. 

Patching may be done by the women on wet days, when they are compelled 
to be in the house. Or when a breeding woman gets too heavy to go to the field, 
she may be made to do a general patching for all the hands. 
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In furnishing negroes with bed clothes it is folly to buy the common blankets, 
such as sell for a dollar or a dollar and a quarter. They have but little warmth 
or durability. One that will cost double the money will do more than four times 
the service. 

Besides whole clothes, negroes should have clean clothes; and in order to do 
this, they should have a little time allowed them to do their washing. As it ia 
not convenient for all hands to wash at the same time, they may be divided into 
companies, and a certain evening assigned to each company. ‘Those whose time 
it is to wash should be let off from the field earlier than the rest of the hands, 
and on that night should be free from all attention to feeding stock. The rule 
works equal; tor those who have to do extra feeding on one night are in their 
turn exempt. It should, however, be an invariable rule not to allow any of them 
to wash on Saturday night, for they will be dirty on the Sabbath, and render as 
an excuse that their clothes are wet. On some large plantations, it is the daily 
business of one hand to wash and mend for the rest. 

In building houses for negroes it is important to set thei well up, (say 2} or 3 
feet from the ground to the sills,) so as to be conveniently swept underneath. 
When thus elevated, if there should be any filth under them, the master or over- 
seer in passing can see it and have it removed. The houses should be neat and 
comfortable, and as far as circumstances will allow, it looks best to have them of 
uniform size and appearance ; 16 by 18 feet is a convenient size for a small family. 
[f there be many children in a family, a larger house will be necessary. 

Many persons, in building negro houses, in order to get clay convenient for 
filling the hearth and for mortar, dig a hole under the floor. As such excava- 
tions uniformly become a common receptacle for filth, which generates disease, 
they should, by no means, be allowed. In soils where the clay will make brick, 
the saving of fuel, and the greater security against fire, render it a matter of 
economy to build brick chimneys. In all cases, the chimneys should be extended 
fully two feet above the roof, that there may be less danger in discharging sparks. 
They are also less liable tosmoke. In consequence of negro houses being but 
one story high, the lowness of the chimneys renders them very liable to smoke 
from currents of wind driving down the flue. This may be effectually prevented 
by the following simple precaution: Around the top of the chimney throw out a 
base some eight or ten inches wide, and from the outer edge of this draw in the 
cap at an angle of thirty-five or forty degrees with the horizon, until true with 
the flue. No matter in what direction the wind blows, on striking this inclined 
plane the current will glance upwards and pass the chimney, without the possi- 
bility of blowing it down. On page 454 of Report of Commissioner of Patents, 
for 1844, will be found plates illustrative of my meaning. The wings of the 
angles, as explained in the report, are, however, unnecessary, as the remedy is 
effectual without them, though they evidently increase the draught. A coat of 
whitewash, inside and out, every summer, adds very much to the neat and com- 
fortable appearance of the buildings, and is also, by its cleansing and purifying 
effect, conducive to health. The cost is almost nothing, as one barrel of good 
lime will whitewash a dozen common sized negro houses, and any negro can put 
it on. 

If there be not natural shades sufficient to keep the houses comfortable, a row 
of mulberries, or such other shades as may suit the owner’s fancy, should, by all 
means, be planted in front, and so as to protect the houses on the south and 
southwest. 

The negroes should be required to keep their houses and yards clean ; and in 
case of neglect should receive such punishment as will be likely to insure more 
cleanly habits in future. : 

In no case should two families be allowed to occupy the same house. The 
crowding a number into one house is unhealthy. It breeds contention ; is de- 
structive of delicacy of feeling, and it promotes immorality between the sexes. 

In addition to their dwellings, where there are a number of negroes, they should 
be provided with a suitable number of properly located water closets. These 
may contribute an income much greater than their cost, by enabling the owner 
to prepare poudrette ; while they serve the much more important purpose of cul- 
tivating feelings of delicacy. 

There should, at all times, be plenty of wood hauled. Surely no man of any 
pretensions to humanity would require a negro, after having done a heavy day's 
work, to toil for a quarter of a mile under a load of wood before he can have a 
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fire. An economical way of supplying them with wood is to haul logs instead of 
smali wood. This may be most conveniently done with a cart and pair of hooks, 
such as are used for hauling stocks to a saw-mill. Such hooks will often come in 
use, and the greater convenience and expedition of hooks instead of a chain will 
soon save more time than will pay for them. 

The master should never establish any regulation among his slaves until he is 
fully convinced of its propriety and equity. Being thus convinced, and havin 
issued his orders, implicit obedience should be required and rigidly pal wots 
Firmness of manner, and promptness to enforce obedience, will save much trou- 
ble, and be the means of avoiding the necessity for much whipping. The negro 
should feel that his master is his lawgiver and judge; and yet is his protector 
and friend, but so far above him, as never to be approached save in the most 
respectful manner. That where he has just cause, he may, with due deference, 
approach his master and lay before him his troubles and complaints ; but not on 
false pretexts or trivial occasions. If the master be a tyrant, his negroes may be 
so much embarrassed by his presence as to be incapable of doing their work pro- 
perly when he is near. 

It is expected that servants should rise early enough to be at work by the time 
it is light. In sections of country that are sickly, it will be found conductive to 
health in the fall to make the hands eat their breakfast before going into the dew. 
In winter, as the days are short and nights long, it will be no encroachment upon 
their necessary rest to make them eat breakfast before daylight. One properly 
taken care of, and supplied with good tools, is certainly able to do more wor 
than under other circumstances. hile at work they should be brisk. If one is 
called to you, or sent from you, and he does not move briskly, chastise him at 
once. If this does not answer, repeat the dose and double the quantity. When 
at work I have no ebjection to their whistling or singing some lively tune, but no 
drawling tunes are allowed in the field, for their motions are almest certain to 
keep time with the music. 

In winter a hand may be exposed all day, but not so in summer. In the first 
of the spring a hand need not be allowed any more time at noon than is sufficient 
to eat. As the days get longer and warmer, a longer rest is necessary. In May, 
from one and a-half to twe hours ; in June, two and a-half; in July and August, 
three hours rest at noon. If the day is unusually sultry, a longer time is better. 
When the weather is oppressive, it is best for all hands to take a napat noon. It 
is refreshing, and they are better able to stand pressing the balance of the day. 
Hands, by being kept out of the sun during the hottest of the day, have better 
health, and can do more work through the season than those who take what they 
call a good steady gait, and work regularly from morning till night. They will 
certainly last much longer. 

If the corn for feeding is in the shuck, the —e should be done at noon ; 
and all corn for milling should, during summer, be shelled at noon, that as the 
nights are short the hands may be ready for bed at any early hour. 

ir water be not convenient in the field where the hands are at work, instead of 
having it brought from a distance in buckets, it will be found more convenient to 
have a barrel fixed on wheels and carried full of water to some convenient place, 
and let a small boy or girl, with a bucket, supply the hands from the barrel. 
Some persons make each negro carry a jug or large gourd full of water to the 
field every morning, and this has to serve for the day. 

During fall and winter, hands may be made to pack at night what cotton has 
been ginned in the day. The women may be required to spin what little roping 
wilkbe necessary for plough lines, and to make some heavy bed quilts for them- 
selves. Besides this there is very little that can properly be done of nights. 

One of the most important regulations on a farm is to see that the hands get 
plenty of sleep. They are thoughtless, and, if allowed to do so, will sit up late 
of nights. Some of them will be up at all hours, and others, instead of going to 
bed, will sit on a stool or chair and nod or sleep till morning. By half past nine 
or ten o’clock, all hands should be in bed, and unless in case of sickness, or where 
a woman has been up with her child, if any one is caught out of bed after that 
hour, they should be punished. 

A large-sized cow bell that could be heard two miles, and would not cost more 
than three or four dollars, would serve not only as a signal for bed time, but also 
for getting up of a morning, for ceasing work at noon and resuming it after din- 
ner. Where the distance to be heard is not great, a common bar of cast steel, 
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hung up by passing a wire through one end, may be struck with a hammer, and 
will answer in place of a bell. 

Most persons allow their negroes to cultivate a small crop of theirown. For 
a number of reasons the plan is a bad one. It is next to impossible to keep them 
from working their crops on Sabbaths. They labor at nights when they should 
be at rest. ‘There is no saving more than to give them the same amount, for like 
al] other animals he is only capable of doing a certain amount of labor without 
mjury. ‘To this point he may be worked at his regular task, and any labor be- 
yond this is an injury to both master and slave. They will pilfer to add to what 
corn or, cotton they may have made. If they sell their crop and trade for them- 
selves they are apt to be cheated out of a good portion of their labor. They will 
have many things in their possession under color of purchase which we know not 
whether they obtained honestly. As far as possible it is best to place temptation 
out of their reach. We have all their time and service, and can surely atford to 
furnish them with such things as they ought to have. Let us spend on them in 
extra presents as much as their crop (if they had one) would yield. By this 
means we may keep them from whiskey and supply them with articles of service 
to a much greater extent than they would get if wad to trade for themselves, 
while we avoid the objections above stated. 

Believing that the strolling about of negroes for a week at a time, during what 
are called Christmas holidays, is productive of much evil, the writer has set his 
face against the custom. Christmas is observed as a sacred festival. On that 
day as good a dinner as the plantation will afford is served fer the negroes, and 
they all sit down to a common table, but the next day we goto work. From 
considerations both of morality and needful rest and recreation to the negro, | 
much prefer a week in July, when the crop is laid by, to giving three days at 
Christmas. 

On small farms, where there are very few negroes, it may be proper to allow 
them to visit to a limited extent, but on large plantations there can be no want of 
society, and consequently no excuse for visiting except among themselves. If al- 
lowed to run about, they will rarely ever take wives at home. The men wish an 
excuse for absence, that under pretext of being at their wife’s house they may 
run about all over the neighborhood. Let it be a settled principle that men and 
their wives must live together. That if they cannot be suited at home they must 
live single, and there will be no further difficulty. If a master has a servant and 
no suitable one of the sex for a companion, he had better give an extra price for 
such an one as he would be willing to marry, than to have one man owning the 
husband and another the wife. It frequently happens where husband and wife 
belong to different persons that one owner sells out and wishes to move. Neither 
is willing to part with the servant, or if one will consent, the other is not able to 
buy ; consequently, the husband and wife must part. This is a sore evil, surely 
much greater than restricting to the plantation in making a selection. 

In the infliction of punishment, it should ever be borne in mind that the object 
is correction. If the negro is humble and appears duly sensible of the impropriety 
of his conduct, a very moderate chastisement will answer better than a severe 
one. If, however, he is stubborn or impertinent, or perseveres in what you know 
to be a falsehood, a slight punishment will only make bad worse. The negro 
should, however, see from your cool, yet determined manner, that it is not in con- 
sequence of your excited temper, but of his fault, and for his correction that he 
is punished. As a genera! principle the legal maxim that “it is better ninety 
and nine guilty persons should escape than one innocent should suffer,’’ is cor- 
rect. It, however, has its exceptions. If, for instance, the negroes take to kill- 
ing your pigs or stealing your chickens and se and you cannot ascertain who 
are guilty, it is only necessary to put the whole ‘‘ crowd”? on half allowance of 
meat for a few days and the evil will end. This remedy is better than a perpetual 
fuss and suspicion on all. 

In the intercourse of negrves among themselves, no quarrelling nor opprobrious 
epithets, no swearing nor obscene language, should ever be allowed. Children 
should be required to be respectful to those who are grown, more especially to the 
old, and the strong should never be allowed to impose on the weak. Men should 
be taught that it is disgraceful to abuse or impose on the weaker sex, and if a man 
should so far forget and disgrace himself as to strike a woman, the women should 
be made to give him the hickory and ride him ona rail. The wife, however, 
should never be required to strike her husband, for fear of its unhappy influences 
over their future respect for and kindness to each other. 
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The negroes should not be allowed to run about over the neighborhood ; they 
should be encouraged to attend church, when it is within convenient distance. 
Where there are pious negroes on a plantation who are so disposed, they should 
be allowed and encouraged to hold prayer meetings among themselves ; and when 
the number is too great to be accommodated in one of the negro houses, they 
should have a separate building for the purposes of worship. here it can be 
done, the services of a minister should be procured for their special business. By 
having the appointments for preaching at noon, during summer, and at night 
during winter, the preacher could consult his own convenience as to the day of 
the week, without, in the least, interfering with the duties of the farm. 

A word to those who think and care but little about their own soul or the soul 
of the negro, and yet desire a good reputation for their children. Children are 
fond of the company of negroes, not only because the deference shown them 
makes them feel perfectly at ease, but the subjects of conversation are on a level 
with their capacity ; while the simple tales, and the witch and ghost stories so 
common among negroes, excite the young imagination and enlist the feelings. If 
in this assocociation the child becomes familiar with indelicate, vulgar, and las- 
civious manners and conversation, an impression is made upon the mind and 
heart which lasts for years—perhaps for life. Could we, in all cases, trace 
effects to their real causes, I doubt not but many young men and women of re- 
spectable parentage and bright prospects, who have made shipwreck of all their 
earthly hopes, have been led to the fatal step by the seeds of corruption which, 
in the days of childhood and youth, were sown in their hearts by the indelicate 
and lascivious manners and conversation of their father’s negroes. If this opi- 
nion be correct, an effort to cherish and cultivate the feelings and habits of deli- 
cacy and morality among our negroes is forcibly urged upon us by a regard for 
the respectability of our children, to say nothing of the prospects of both child 
and servant in another world, and of our own responsibility when the great Mas- 
ter shall require an account of our stewardship. 

[ have given you, Messrs. Editors, an outline of my own management. If any 
of your correspondents will point out a more excellent way, he will benefit your 
readers, and much oblige your friend. 

AGRICOLA. 


BEAR GRASS OF FLORIDA. 


Wasuineton, July 19, 1855. 


Dear Sin: In compliance with your request, | take pleasure in setting forth 
the facts respecting the bear grass of Florida. 

You are aware that for many years I have labored to bring-this plant into prac- 
tical use in connexion with you aud other gentlemen of your State. I have now 
the satisfaction to be assured that it bids fair soon to be realized to some extent 
through a scientific gentleman from Philadelphia, who is now in your State for 
the purpose of carrying out his enterprise on the headwaters of the St. John’s 
and Indian river. 

The above gentleman, Dr. Swarbe, has been sapecnenting for several months 
on various plants to produce ‘‘ papier-mache.’’ Through my friend, the Hon. 
Thos. B. Florence, of the House of Representatives, I directed his attention to 
the bear grass of Florida, samples of which, _ aye in Florida, were forwarded 
to him, and which proved so satisfactory for the purpose he intended, that he 
fixed his mind on the article and determined to visit the State. He took his leave 
of me last May for that purpose, and, after examination, found the article so 
satisfactory that he returned to Philadelphia to make the necessary arrangements 
for carrying out his enterprise, the necessary funds being raised in Philadelphia 
through a stock company. He parted with me on the 4th of July last for Florida 
to put in operation his works located on Indian river. 

The samples that he exhibited to me showed a perfect article for the use of 
cordage. He also represented that the cordage manufacturers of the east invari- 
ably approve of it for their purposes. He designs using the largest leaves for 
naval purposes and the refuse for ‘‘ papier-mache.’’ He further informs me that 
the manufacturers have engaged all he can prepare in several months. As the 
plant grows spontaneous in great abundance, he can produce hundreds of tons of 
both for the cordage and paper manufacturers. 
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Dr. Swarbe promised, when parting, to address me, giving the progress he was 
making. As I am not in possession of that information, from the fact that there 
has not been sufficient time elapsed to obtain his report, I am compelled to limit 
my remarks on this important subject. I have also the pleasure to state that 
Senator Mallory has taken a deep interest in the growth and preparation of a 
kindred article, the ‘“‘arguva plant,’’ which is cultivated to a limited extent at 
Key West, and which produces a good article for cordage, and is already in such 
demand as is likely to consume all that can be produced in many years. 

I have been in correspondence with several machinists at Philadelphia, New 
York, Connecticut, and estes, for the purpose of inventing a machine to convert 
this plant into hemp. These gentlemen have entered upon the experiment with 
ment 4 spint and zeal. Senator Mallory having had the arguva leaves forwarded 
to New York, I have advised the machinists of that fact, with an order to them 
for the leaves, and in a reasonable time | expect to receive a report that one or 
more have succeeded in making a machine adapted to the object. 

I am happy to believe that both these plants, arguva and bear grass, are des- 
tined to add much to the wealth of your State. 

I should have mentioned above that Dr. Swarbe designs settling a colony of 
Germans in Florida to facilitate his operations. 

Hoping that this may prove interesting, | am, nes your obedient 
servant, DAVID MYERLE. 

Hon. Davin L. Yurer. 


BREADSTUFFS—THE CROPS OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Lasoratory or Strate Cuemist, Baltimore, dugust 8, 1555. 


GentLemen : In a communication to your paper some time since | expressed 
the opinion, derived from my own personal observation and from a large corres- 
pondence, that the wheat crop of the present would not exceed that of the last 
year. One of the morning papers (the American) doubted the correctness of my 
opinion and the accuracy of the facts on which it was founded, and appealed to 
the coming harvest to prove the incorrectness of my opinion. 

The harvest is now ended, and we have statements as to its product from all 
parts of the country. What do these say, when collated and compared with 
each other? That we have an extra crop’ By no means; only that we have a 
full crop of wheat of fine quality to meet the demand for the next twelve months. 
In some parts of the country the wheat crop has been inferior in quantity to that 
of the last year, in other parts it has exceeded that quantity, but in many parts 
where large crops have been made they have been injured by the heavy and con- 
tinued rains succeeding the harvest. 

Compare, then, the present quantity of wheat on hand with that at the same 
time last year. We have not more of new wheat at this time than we had last 
year. Then there was a large stock of old wheat on hand ; now there is scarcely 
any. This plainly shows a deficit, then, as to this year of the quantity of wheat 
for consumption. What is the latest news of the wheat crops from England ? 
By the Agricultura! Gazette of July 21st (and here let me say that the reports for 
this paper are collated from reliable correspondents in every district in England) 
[ have the following : ‘‘ There can be little doubt, taken as a whole, it (the wheat 
crop) will prove considerably short of last year.’’ It at any rate cannot supply the 
home demand. There can be no importations from the Baltic, none from the 
Black Sea. Food must be sent to the armies and navies there—with what loss 
and waste we all know. One-fourth of the quantity of wheat would feed the 
same population at home as is now consumed in the Crimea. 

From all of these facts, then, there must be a foreign demand for our wheat, 
and we have a less quantity to meet that demand and our wants than we had 
at this time last year. In the face of all this prices must be maintained at a high 
Jigure. It may suit the views of the speculators and monopolists to cry out now 
—_ crops! abundant crops! tremendous crops! bring down the price of wheat ; 
and when they have purchased change their tune, sing out ‘ great scarcity of 
breadstuffs!’’ obtain the highest prices and make fortunes on the labor of honest 
industry. But if the producer will attend to his own interest he will not be de- 
ceived by any artifice of the purchaser to reduce the price of wheat. The corn 
crop—and indeed all of the crops which depend for their growth on this season— 
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bids fair to be very large, being benefited by the drought of the last year, as I 
explained in the “‘Sun’’ a few weeks since ; but this will not materially make up 
for the deficit in our wheat crop, as corn is mostly converted into pork and beef, 
or fed to horses, mules, &c., and with a large portion of our population it is but 
very little used as a breadstuff. 

I furnish you, Mr. Editor, with the above conclusions, which, after mature de- 
liberation, | have arrived at. When 1 wrote before, as to the wheat crop, I was 
threatened by anonymous letters from’ ‘‘ meddling in what did not concern me,”’ 
and likely I shall give offence to some by the above. This to me is a matter of 
the least consequence. The consciousness of an honest discharge of my duty is 
all the reward that I seek, and, as to threats for doing that duty, I hold them in 
no sort of valuation. There has been and is now an associated persistent effort 
to lessen the price of wheat, by exaggerated statements as to its quantity, and [| 
feel fully justified in placing what I conceive to be the real facts in relation to it 
before the agricultural community. I have carefully soug..t out all means of 
reliable information, and the conclusions founded on it are at your disposal. 

Very truly, &c., JAMES HIGGINS, 
State Agricultural Chemist. 





Comments on the above Letter. 


That our readers may be enabled to see both sides of the question discussed in 
the foregoing communication, we copy the subjoined opposite views, presented in 
the Baltimore Patriot : 

‘* We gave on Thursday an article from Professor James Higgins, dated ‘ Lab- 
oratory of the State Chemist, Exchange Building, Baltimore.’ As this commu- 
nication came to us in an official and authentic shape, and as the articles of Pro- 
fessor Higgins, holding the position he does relative to agricultural pursuits, must 
always attract general interest, we deem them of sufficiént importance, not only 
for publication, but comment. It is presumable, at least, that he has given the 
subject much careful, unbiassed attention, that his position and sources of infor- 
mation are ample, and his scientific as well as practical knowledge must give him 
many advantages. Hence the importance that is likely to be attributed to what 
he says. We always gladly welcome the Professor to our columns. He writes, 
or ought to, upon subjects in which the great substantial agricultural community 
have an abiding interest. Saying this, however, we do not see the necessity of 
endorsing all that may appear over his signature. ‘ Doctors disagree,’ so do 
chemists—occasionally editors. This is a prerogative of ours, also, and in the 
best nature imaginable, with perfect honesty of purpose, we beg leave not only 
to dissent from, but challenge some of the doctor’s positions. 

** He sets out with the broad assertion that we now have accounts from all! 
parts of the country ; that there is no extra, but a full crop of fine quality ; that 
great damage has been done to wheat by recent rains ; and yet it is all sufficiently 
— to show that this year’s yield is not more than equal to that of last. 

hese remarks he does not confine to Maryland, which we supposed was under 
his more immediate supervision, but to the whole country. Our friend appears 
to deal wholly in generalities, or random observations of a few, probably inte- 
rested, who have communicated with him by letter. Dates, time, places, par- 
ticulars, and substantial, argumentative facts are left out of the question. He 
infers, probably, that because a few croakers in Maryland may have depreciated 
the present wheat crop, it must be so ; and that prices, consequently, are bound 
to rule high, that a foreign demand must continue, causing large exports. 

** We hold that our own sources of information are fully equal to, if not sur- 
passing: those of the State chemist. We have not only the advantage of letters 
rom all parts of the United States, but peruse innumerable daily and weekly 
journals, published in almost every township and county of each State of the 

nion. So far as our observation has penetrated, these letters and papers, with 
an occasional exception, represent the wheat crop as abundant ; in some States— 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, New York and Indiana, as 
unusually large ; whilst in all of these grain-growing States last year, and 
throughout the entire country, it was unusually small. It is absurd, almost 
ridiculous, for any one at present to attempt even an approachable estimate of 
the grain crop. ‘The nearest approximation sinks into conjecture, founded. upon 
general practical observation, and this we have in accumulative testimony favor- 
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ang an abundant supply of superior quality. As, therefore, supply and demand 
in all things regulate the intrinsic equivalent of every article, so must it be with 
rain. 

wih. Corn, by the Professor’s own admission, is in unprecedented abundance ; and 
if he has ever travelled in the South, or through the eastern section of Maryland, 
he will find that other animals than hogs are fond of it. The potato crop is in 
like manner immense, besides every other vegetable and fruit requisite to sustain 
life. These must of necessity be cheap, and therefore the large wheat crop can 
only command rates commensurate with the prices of these suitable and conven- 
ient substitutes. If corn is cheap, pork will be low ; and if meat is had at reduced 
rates, other things must seek a comparative level. These things, like the immu- 
table laws of trade, regulate themselves. 

** That there will be a large foreign demand is mere assumption. The war in 
Europe has existed nearly two years, and at this present time neither flour nor 
grain can be safely exported there. The people engaged in this war, as a gen- 
eral thing, were unproductive. They had to be fed before it commenced, and 
must be after it ends. There are still enough left to fill agricultural pursuits, 
and fair promises are given of good crops abroad. Much, of course, depends 
upon future exigencies. 

** We have seen several recent estimates of the present wheat crop, prepared 
doubtless with considerable care and from the best attainable data. The New 
York Courier and Enquirer puts it down at some sixty-five millions of bushels 
more than last year, and thinks this a moderate estimate. The Cincinnati Price 
Current, evidently wrong in its data, as it makes the crop of Maryland far below 
that of last year, which all well informed persons know is not the case, shows a 
surplus in all the States of about twenty millions of bushels. General observa- 
tion, the same means of information upon which we are now obliged to rely, with 
almost unerring certainty, foretold an unusually light yield in our State last 
year. Upon the same hypothesis or concurring problematic testimony, no one 
can pretend to deny that the present crop is not greatly larger. What every 
body—excepting our friend, Professor Higgins, and a few others—says must have 
some reasonable foundation in truth. iy an overwhelming majority cry out 
‘large crops!’ ‘abundant crops!’ ‘immense crops!’ as the Professor admits, there 
is some cause for it beyond mere speculative motives. 

** We would suggest to Professor Higgins that purchasers and consumers of 

rain, as of other commodities, are not all identical in the same interest. One 
> we find a large buyer endeavoring to buoy the market; the next, his policy 
is to depress it ; and so it goes alternately year inand yearout. It would be 
generous, therefore, for agriculturists or producers to censure consumers for wish- 
ing to obtain an indispensable article at a moderate price. The fairest game is 
that at which two can play. Whilst we cheerfully sympathize with the farmer, 
and are glad at all times to see him prosper, yet there is a largely preponderating 
class, mere consumers, less independent—laborers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
mechanics, including State chemists and other professional men—whose well- 
being is not to be disregarded. Speculators would not be very severely censured 
if, by concerted action, they accommodate prices of such articles as are requisite 
in sustaining animal life to the wants and means of these people. But, as we 
have before said, there are two interests, diametrically opposite, in the science 
or art of speculation, which check each other, and generally effect a tolerably 
fair balance. We need, therefore, apprehend little danger on this score. 

** Supply and demand are the great lators. There is, in our judgment, a 
very large, abundant supply of wheat, whilst that of corn and oats is beyond all 

recedent. Rye is also plentiful. Potatoes are ten-fold. The earth teems with 

ruit and vegetation of every kind. With these cattle can be fed ; meats must 
become cheaper, and a general tendency will be towards reduced prices ; one 
affects the other, and all participate to a greater or less degree. We are grati- 
fied, in contemplating this subject, to see so many evidences of future abundance, 
ease, and prosperity. 

‘* We entertain no fears for the farmer, believing he can foresee coming events 
with as keen an eye as others, and will sell his produce to the best advantage. It 
is not our province to dictate what he shall do, nor to impose uncalled for advice. 
We believe there is any immense crop, and those who obtain even present prices 
for their grain and other produce will lose nothing, but, on the other hand, do 
well.’’ 
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WHAT [S THOUGHT OF THE REVIEW BY ITS SUBSCRIBERS AND 
THE PRESS. 


We have not often referred to this subject, though it will no doubt be of 
interest to the friends of the work. Should time and space admit, we may here- 
after give a few evidences from our correspondence and exchanges. We select 
a few items at random, which are of latest dates. It will be seen that our sub- 
ascribers do not pay unwillingly—at least the larger part of them; would that 
there were no exceptions. . 

From the New Orleans Crescent.—The Review should have an extended circu- 
lation all over the South and the Union. It is a prominent feature in the world 
of magazine literature, and ranks with the proudest and most useful. 

From the New Orleans Picayune.—The periodical, we perceive, has been 
materially increased in size, and is furnished with a proportionally increased 
variety of matter. The articles in this number are all of them on subjects of 
importance to the south, and cannot but prove of interest to readers of all classes. 
Of the style in which they are treated, it is unnecessary for us to say more than 
that it is of the same clearness and instructiveness which have raised the periodi- 
cal to its present reputation. 

From the New Orleans Delta. —Whilst this magazine presents in a strong light 
the rights and claims of the south, it manifests a laudable zeal and devotion to 
the improvement of agriculture, by keeping our planters duly informed of the 
progress and improvements in other parts of our country. We may mention that 
there are five different heads of the articles in this number, all of which are very 
ably handled, as indications of the judgment and tact with which the selections of 
the Review are made. These various topics are made the texts for a large fund 
of useful information and of many wise and valuable suggestions, which every 
southern gentleman is interested in reading and carefully Mocsting. 

From a planter in Tensas Parish, Louisiana.—I have been pleased to see the 
prompt response of so many of your subscribers to your call for funds. Your 
— I esteem invaluable to the southern planter; and I hope your subscription 

ist may be greatly extended. 

From a planter in Beaufort district, South Carolina.—Your several reminders of 
my indebtedness to your Review I believe have all been received; and I can only 
plead guilly to the implied charge of great negligence towards your useful and 
well conducted periodical. Ido not know that I can better make amends than 
by sending you a year’s subscription in advance of the charge you have now 
against me: you will therefore please receive an order on Charleston for $15. 

From a planter in Tallahassee, Florida.—As long as | live you may consider me 
a subscriber to your Review. I must have it; and I hope always to be punctual, 
for never was a iaborer more worthy of his hire. The south should feel a pride 
in foes such a friend to her dearest interests as De Bow’s Review has been 
and is. 

From a planter in Colleton district, South Carolina.—Enclosed you will find ten 
dollars, the amount due for subscription to your valuable perodical. [ am 
heartily ashamed of my negligence in delaying a remittance to this time. Your 
account was received with the last number, and I lad brought it up in order to 
forward you the money from this post office, where your last communication 
reached me this evening. 

From a planter in Virginia.—I assure you I would not do without your valuable 
Review for double the charge. 

From a planter in Perry county, Georgia.—I feel mortified at the idea that after 
ype have imparted to me so much instruction and gratification in your Review, 

should have requited — labors so poorly as to withhold your dues, and 
subject you to the trouble of addressing me by letter. With me it has been 
nothing but negligence, and I feel ashamed of it. I ask forgiveness for the past, 
and promise to do better for the future. Permit me to make a solitary sugges- 
tion in relation to the Review. I have no doubt that you could contribute as 
much to the ulterior benefit and enlightenment of your subscribers by an article 
or articles, from your own pen or from some of your able and experienced 
contributors, upon the application of geology to agriculture. As chairman of the 
Committee on the State of the Republic, in the Senate of our last Legislature, I 
reported upon the memorial of the cotton-planting States, requesting the 
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‘*Empire State of the South’’ to organize a geological department. You can’t 
even imagine the humiliation I felt, as a native Georgian, proud of his State and 
of her greatness, that she should have been politely requested by her sisters (1 
might say daughters, to perform a duty to herself which she had blindly omitted 
forhalfacentury. If I hada copy of my report at hand I would take the libert 
of enclosing it to you. The report was rejected by that opposition which 
ignorance always makes to scientific advancement. Science, in this instance, 
adopting the elegant language of Mr. Babbage, in his ‘‘ Decline of Science in 
England,’’ ‘‘ was opposed because she was virtuous, dishonored because she was 
weak.’’ I assure you in conclusion, that you have not among your numerous 
subscribers one who feels more sensibly the merits of your work, or desires 
more earnestly its continued success and increased prosperity. 

From a planter in Alabama.—The ten dollars are herewith sent, and I hope in 
the future not to forget my obligations as a southern man and a patriot to stand 
by you in your laudable efforts to promote the welfare of our sunny but down- 
trodden south. 

From a merchant of Buffalo, New York.—Yours of the 20th ultimo was received 
to-day. Enclosed I send you fifteen dollars, on account of the Review, the 
receipt of which please acknowledge. [ hope your subscribers may respond 
liberally and cheerfully. 

From his Excellency, the Minister of Commerce, of France.—You were kind 
enough to transmit to me, by yours of the 2d instant, the four first numbers for 
1855 of De Bow’s Review, published in the United States—I thank you very 
much for the same. I attach great importance to this work, and would be happy 
to receive its continuation; and you will oblige me to express on this occasion, 
with my acknowledgment to Mr. De Bow, the high interest felt by my depart- 
ment in his valuable labors. ’’ 





INTERESTING TO SEA-ISLAND PLANTERS. 


We extract the following from a circular of W. S. Lawton & Co., of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina : 

As the time for gathering long staple cotton is fast approaching, and desiring 
that you may get a fair remuneration for your labor, we will communicate some 
facts which, from our experience as planters, and of twenty years in selling long 
staple cotton for the planters of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, will, we hope, 
benefit many of you. In the first place, in picking in your cotton you should, as 
speedily as possible after the bolls are opened, have the cotton gathered before 

staple becomes dry, and from too much exposure to the atmosphere, have its 
strength impaired. When black seed cotton remains too long exposed in the 
fields, it loses its soft and silky appearance, by reason of the escape of its essential 
oil by exposure to the heat and rain. When it has been got out speedily after 
opening, it may be requisite to have it dried a few days before ginning, to prevent 
heating and injury to the seed. In order to do this to the best advantage, to 
retain its oleaginous appearance and strength of staple, it should be spread out in 
the shade and not exposed to the sun, as is usually the case with many Bmy eee 
who have just commenced planting that article, and who have been in the habit 
of planting the short staple or upland cotton. It is also too often the case that 
planters are compelled to keep their cotton exposed to the air longer than neces- 
sary, from the fact that they get it out by foot or other common roller gins, 
which do not clean the cotton sufficiently of the dirt, trash, and motes; hence 
they have to handle it after it is ginned out, to remove the motes and mashed 

s, and to switch it to get out the dirt, which gives it that stringy and rough 
appearance, and the length of time in doing all this exposes it so much to the 
air that its oleaginousness is almost completely taken out of it, besides great 
injury to the strength of the staple. 

Now, to prevent all the above difficulties in getting out this article, there has 
been recently invented a gin which not only takes the seed from the cotton, but 
frees it from motes, trash, and dirt, all at the same time, without injury to the 
staple. The cotton has been sent to the factories which are working up the Sea 
Island cotton, and they pronounce it better for their work than cotton from any 
other Sea Island gins. These gins are made by Clemons, Brown, & Co., of 
Columbus, Ga., and are worth from $110 to $150 each, according to size. Those 
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$110 can gin out 400 pounds of lint per day, with one strong horse. The gins 
are strong, and easily managed by negroes, and not so apt to be put out of order 
as the common foot or roller gins, which go by steam or horse power. 

Samples of the cotton can be seen at our office. For further particulars of 
these gins, apply to Clemons, Brown, & Co., Columbus, Ga., or ourselves. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. 


Speaking of the National Observatory and of Lieutenant Maury’s labors, a 
correspondent from Wharton, Texas, remarks: 

I have looked in vain through your lucid exposé of the wonderful order and 
arrangement of the executive department of our government for a detailed 
statement of that complicate, and not to be appreciated by dollars and cents 
branch, the observatory, where the science of the greatest commercial nation on 
the globe is to be embodied and diffused. 

Our empire is great, without parallel. We possess mind which can appreciate 
it, and make it available in placing us in the very first rank of the nations of the 
earth. To that observatory do I look for the noble aspirations which are to 
point the course and form the minds of our people for achieving their high des- 
tiny. What a weight of obligation rests upon Congress, in fostering, cherishing, 
and endowing with ample means, to make it the nucleus for the resort of genius, 
the spot on earth where, above all others, the student of nature will be provided 
with a peaceful asylum, a cordial, happy home, amongst kindred spirits, whose 
emulation would foster progress. The truly great and original mind now at its 
head would, if sustained by the legislature, make it all Tiees said, nay, more, 
the very focus of all knowledge. Government owes it to the nation se to con- 
stitute it. 





NEW VARIETIES OF SUGAR CANE. 


We extract the following from a letter received from a planter of Louisiana 
and shall present the subject in the proper quarter : 

From a communication of the Hon. J. Balustier to the agricultural branch of 
the Patent Office, published in your last Review, I am reminded that in 1850 and 
1851 1 wrote several letters to the department urging them to procure several 
different varieties of the sugar cane and several other plants. I was assured b 
the Secretary of the Navy that the department would not lose sight of this inter- 
esting subject, and that orders had been given to the commander of the East India 
squadron to procure all the plants and fruits mentioned in my letter. All I have 
heard from them since is, that the sloop-of-war Marion had arrived in New York 
some time in July, 1852, with some rotten cane. If there has been anything re- 
ceived since that time I have not been informed ; as you are connected with the 
department, no doubt you could be of great service to the planters of Louisiana 
in procuring a new variety of the sugar cane. It is of vast importance to the 
sugar interest ; for several years the cane has decayed before planting, and for the 
last two years, on some plantations, the greatest portion of the cane has become 
rotten before planted. The sugar cane is no exception to the law of vegetable 
physiology, that plants ‘os a great length of time from buds become 
feeble, and finally run out. I have been quite anxious to obtain the grain of the 
~— cane from where it grows in its natural state and produces prolific seed. 
I should be pleased to obtain the dioscorea japonica, but do not know where to 
ap Ao it. Please to inform me. 

[ ere are none of these (dioscorea japonica) left in the Patent Office, but a 
supply will be ordered soon.—Eb.] 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


A State agricultural college is soon to be established in Michigan. The execu- 
tive committee have purchased a section of land near Lansing, containing 6763 
acres, at $10,150, or $15 per acre, for a farm school, and students will alternate 
between mental and manual labor. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. History of the Council of Trent. 
From the French of L. F. Bungener, 
author of the Priest and the Huguenot, 
etc. Edited from the second London edi- 
tion, with a Summary of the Acts of the 
Council, by John McClintock, D. D. 
New York Harper & Bros.: 1855. 
The American press just now teems 
with works relating to the great ques- 
tions of Protestantism and Catholicism, 
which have an interest growing out of 
their unfortunate connexion with the 
politics of the day. To all theologians 
this volume is invaluable. 

2. Panama in 1855 ; an account of the 
Panama railroad, of the cities of Panama 
and Aspinwall, with sketches of life and 
character on the Isthmus, by Robert Tomes. 
New York; Harper & Bros: 1855. A 
volume handsomely illustrated, and 
abounding with amusing and instruc- 
tive descriptions of scenery and travel. 

3. Art Hints— Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting ; by James Jackson Jarves, 
author of History of the Sandwich Islands, 
etc., etc. Harper & Bros.: 1855. The 
titles of the chapters of this work ex- 
plain its most interesting contents : Art 
in relation to History; in relation to 
Matter and Spirit; Beauty, Utility, Ug- 
liness, Taste; Schools of Art, Ancient 
and Modern; Art in relation to Artists; 
Great Products of Arts; Ages of Dis- 
tinguished Artists, &c., &e. 

4. Cleve Hall; by the author of ‘* Amy 
Herbert,’’ “‘ The Experience of Life,”’ &c. 
New York; Appleton & Co. A new 
novel, by a popular and well appre- 
ciated author. The field of romance is 
wide, and the author has roamed over it 
with freedom. 

5. Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
by his daughter, Lady Holland, with a 
selection from his letters. Edited by Mrs. 
Austin. In2vols. New York; Harper 
& Bros.: 1855. This book furnishes a 
curious record of a man of rare genius 
who has stamped his impress strongly 
upon the age in which he lived. “Hie 
was a writer who met with no match in 
the keenness and pungency of his wit 
and satire; and his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review gave it for many 
years the front rank in British periodical 


literature. The volumes before us will 
be sought with avidity by the whole 
reading public. 

6. Weikna, or Adventures upon the 
Mosquito Shore, by Samuel A. Bard, with 
sixty illustrations. New York; Harper 
& Bros. This little volume, with its 
fine illustrations and apt descriptions, 
will find many readers, as it touches 
upon almost a new and very inviting 
field of American exploration, the Mos- 
quito coast. There are some valuable 
chapters upon the language, topogra- 
phy, soil, climate, oat inhabitants of 
the country. 

7. Letters to the People on Health and 
Happiness ; by Catharine E. Beecher. 
New York; Harper & Bros.: 1855. The 
work is divided into five parts, to wit : 
Organs of the Human Body ; the Laws 
of Health; Abuses of the bodily Or- 
gene: Evils resulting from such Abuses; 

emedies for these Evils, etc. 

8. .@ Visit to the Camp before Sevasto- 
pol; by Richard C. McCormick, jr., of 
New York. Appleton & Co.: 1855. The 
author dasectien minutely all that he 
sees in his visit. His maps and illustra- 
tions may be relied upon as entirel 
correct, and, if carefully studied, will 
greatly contribute to impart a complete 
understanding of the relative locations 
of the most important places mentioned, 
positions of the contending armies, and 
the general appearance of the surround- 
ing country. 

9. Harpers’ Picture Books for the 
Nursery ; 3 vols., each complete in itself. 
By Jacob Abbott. New York ; Harper & 
Bros. The books are intended for very 
young children, and are appropriately 
illustrated. 

10. Trubner’s Bibliographical Guide 
to American Literature. 

11. A few Months in America. By 
James Robertson. 

These two works from the English 
press, sent us by their authors, must be 
postponed until our next issue. 

12. The Heiress of Houghton, or the 
Mother’s Secret; by the author of Ravens- 
cliffe. No. 199 of Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels. 





LAW AND AGENCY NOTICE. , ’ 
The undersigned has returned to the practice of his profession at Washington City and in New 


Orleans. 


Business at Washington in the Supreme Court, Court of Claims, or in any of the Bureaux or De- 
partments of the Government—Land, Pension, and Patent Offices—will be attended to by himself. 
Business for New Orleans will receive the attention of his law associate, V. H. Ivy, Esq., of that 


city, and also of himself during a portion of the year. 


Wasnixeton, August, 1855. 


J. D. B. DE BOW. 
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